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16 cathedrals invest in arms firms 


Exclusive 


By tan Burnett 

^ MONEY given by church and caihe- 
dral congregations in donations anri 
bequests is being invested in com- 
' panics making tanfew, missiles a nr! 
' fighter aircraft 

A dossier released to The Jnde - 
pendent reveals that 16 cathedrals are 
listed as holding shares worth near- 
ly £30m in British defence companies 
including British Aerospace, Vickers 
and RacaL 

The Central London Mosque 
holds shares worth £53,000 in GEC, 


one of the major suppliers of 
weapons parts to British forces 
aligned against Iraq in the Guff The 
Muslim world was virtually united in 
its opposition to themffitary action 
Last night, the Bishop of Mon- 
mouth, the Rt Rev Rqwan Williams, 
said: “It’s .very clear to me that it is 
not satisfactory to be investing in 
companies whose prixqaiy task is the 
production of military: hardware. I 
don’t think the. defence industry is 
amply to do with protecting our- 
selves." V 

Paul Flynn, the Labour Ml? said 
be would be tabling a parliamentary 
question to demand an ehti to the In- 
vestments. He said: “Tfajwe who pi- 


ously contribute to the church roof 
fond would be alarmed to find that 
th^ are contributing to some of the 
murderous megalomaniacs who re- 
ceive arms from the British defence 
mdnstry.” 

At Salisbuiy Cathedral, the Cho- 
risters’ Endowment Fund holds 
shares worth £307,000 in BAe - 
Britain’s biggest arms company, and 
producer of Hawk fighter aircrafL 
BrigadSerKit Owen, the cathedral’s 
chapter (desk, said the investment 
in BAe was now under review. “We 
are grateful far having oar attention 
drawn to this and are immediately 
reviewing the situation.'* 

Of the 15 An glican cathedrals 


whicfa have shares registered in their 
name, or in that of their diocesan 
board of finance, the biggest players 
are Oxford - which is managed by 
the University and has shares worth 
£1.2m inGECandGKN-andLich-' 
field, which holds shares worth 
£359,000 in Vickers, the firm which 
produces Challenger tanks. 

A spokesman for the diocese of 
Lichfield said the shares had been a 
bequest from a churchgoer and it bad 
not been though 1 appropriate to sell 
them os. 

The other An glican cathedrals 
with registered shareholdings in de- 
fence companies are Liverpool, St 
Albans, Leicester, Birmingham, 


Newcastle, Rochester and South- 
wark; London, Derby, Blackburn, 
Carlisle, Manchester and Chester. 

But their stakes are dwarfed by 
the only Roman Catholic cathedral 
to invest in the defence industry, 
Bir mingham, which has shares in 
Lucas Varity and Rolls Royce 
worth £25m. 

Many of the cathedrals said last 
week that they were following the 
lead of the Church Commissioners, 
who manage the wealth of the 
Church of England and have an 
enormous investment portfolio, 
which includes 4 million shares in 
GEC and 800,000 in GKN. Aaron 
Katana, of the Church Cotnmis- 


aoners, said “Our concern is that the 
company is not wholly or mainly in 
[the defence] business. The compa- 
nies that we invest in are broad and 
diverse manufacturing companies.” 

Steve Jenkins, spokesman for 
the General Synod, said aims spend- 
ing could be ethically justified. “A 
mistake that people make is to as- 
sume that as a church you must be 
opposed to arms manufacture. There 
is a theology of a just war. There is 
nothing in the Bible that says you 
cannot defend yourself." 

But Rachel Harford, joint co-or- 
dinator of the Campaign against the 
Anns Trade, which compiled the 
dossier from the published records 


of British defence companies, said: 
“Ann$-exporting companies are in- 
discriminate in the. sale of their 


regimes like Indonesia and Thrkey 
and fuelling conflicts in the Rw ami 
Middle East. Should die church re- 
ally be involved in this trade?" 

A spokesman for the Central 
Mosque said its investment in GEC 
would be reviewed. “GEC used to 

make fridges mttecMdays,” be said. 

“You have to be very careful about 
investment, especially La a non- 
Muslim country like Britain. Yon 
have to make sore that those com- 
panies do not get involved in for- 
bidden products.” 
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Tuition 
fees ‘will 
‘deter 
poorer 
students’ 


Exclusive I 


By Judith Judd 

_ Education Edtor 

y 

I NEARLY threb^piartersaf po- 
tential students claim they might 
be put off going to university by 
the Governments decision to in- 
troduce tuition fees. The poor- 
est studen ts are the most likely 
to decide against continuing 
into higher education. 

A survey of more than 500 
16- to 18-year-olds and 500 
parents carried out for The In- 
dependent and the Independent 
on Sunday also shows that many 
parents are likely to encourage 
their children to go to the 
university nearest their home 
because of fees. 

. Twenty -seven per cent of 

* the students said the £l,000-a- 
year fees, to be introduced from 
September, and the abolition erf 
maintenance grants would 
greatly affect the likelihood of 
their going to university. For 
those in the lowest social class- 
es the figures rose to 34 per cent 
and 46 per cent respectively. 

Nearly a third of parents said 

the derision about whether to 
encourage their children to go 
to university would be greatly af- 
fected while 22 per cent said the 
fees would affect them slightly. 

The poorest parents were 
more likely than their middle- 

class counterparts to say that they 

would discourage their children 
from gaing to university. 

Tbny Higgins, chief executive 

of die Uniyersties and Colleges 

Admjssicms Service, pointed out 

that applications for university 
were tfowb by only 2.7 per cen t 

“I wOcid-pnrfer to deal in 
hard evidence rather than opin- 
ions expressed by potential stu- 
dents. The facts at the moment 
are that there has been virtually 
no fall-in applications. Our ini- 
tial work shows that there has 
been no change in the profile 
of applications by social class. 

“The big issue still is whether 

applications will translate into 
students. These students are 
talking about not necessarily go- 
ing on to university. That 
doesn’t necessarily mean they 
won't apply. There seems to be 
considerable anecdotal evi- 
dence that potential students 
have not yet read all the guid- 
anceseniout by UCA$ and the 
vice-chancellors' committed-” - 

Dctaflsof ihe survey will b* 
.^Wished: in a special supple- 
1 "meal on Thursday, 2 April wben 
The Independent and the Inde- 
pendent an Sunday are organis- 
ing a ain fcrertcc on tuition foes. 


Troops stand guard on road to sainthood 



Holy onions Nigerian troops yesterday watching crowds who gathered for a papal mass in Qnfofou The ftigre pertained the bea^ 

Michael twene Tansi - a farmer priest and monk, portrayed in the poster. Ft Tarea could become the first Nigerian saint Photograph: Jean-Marc Bouju/AP 
“l ' 

‘Close friend’ lands Diana biography deal 


By Dorothy Parks 1 

RICHARD KAY, the journal-} 
ist closer than any to DiabaJ 
Princess of Wales, has finalised 
a deal to write her biography. 

Kay’s unparalleled access to 
the Princess is sure to ensure 
that Diana . ■ The Untold Story!. 
tops the best-seller lists when H 
is published on 10 July. 

It is understood that while 

the book wfll repeat some ofitbe 
Stories previously published bji. 


the Daily Mail, for which Kay is 
royal coirespondent, it also 
aims to coneet “many false 
and destructive impressions". 

It win paint a picture 6f a 
woman very different from 
the sad bulimic depicted in 
other books, such as Andrew 
Morton’s. 

Of -an- Fleet Street’s royal, 
correspondents, Kay was par- 
ticulariy dose to' the Princess, 
wham he considered a friend as 
■well as a contact- He was once 


a car at the same time she had 
been complaining about the 
attentions of the Press. 

After the Princess’s death, 
Kay revealed that he had spo- 
ken to Diana on the phone from 
Paris just six horns before the 
fatal car crash. He attended her 
funeral though he declined to 
write' about the service, some- 
thing remarked on by the judges 
of the What the Papers Say 

Awards, who earlier this month 


named Kay as Royal Reporter 
of the Year. 

The biography, for whicfa 
Kay is receiving an advance of 
£50,000, is being published by 
Boxtree, part of the Macmillan 
Group. They are billing the 
book as “her story in her own 
words” and they describe Kay 
as “Diana’s closest journalist 
friend and confidante”. 

World-wide sales of the 
book are likely to make Kay very 
rich, though it is not known 


Newcastle chairman is set to resign 


By Ian Burrell t Y 

SPECULATION was mounting 

last night that Fredtty Shepherd, 

the chairman of Newcastle 
United, is preparing to resign 
following newspaper reports 
that he insulted fans, pfaye 1 ^ a®* 
the women of the North-ea^L 
Mr Shepherd flew 

lacks on Concorde with hkwp: 

Lorelle and is not due back for 
at least a week. ... 

Last night his solicitor 
Michael Wmskell would not 
rcr firm that Mr Shephejd,m- 
tended lb stay at the duo! 

It is understood that ^for- 
mation regarding Mr 
herd’s position al the dufa yas 
1 - 


be in g provided to the Stock Ex- - 
change and a statement could 
come as early as this morning. 

The club's rice-chairman, 
Douglas Hall, who is also ac- 
cused of making the disparag- 
ing comments, has indicated 
through his solicitor that he has 
no intention of resigning. Mr 
Hall holds 57 per cent of the 
dub’s shares, while Mr Shep- 
herd has 7 per cent stake. . 

Three of the Newcastle 
holding company’s oon-execu- . 
tire directOB wffl meet today to 
consider whethCT to resign in 

protest if the pair do hot bow 
to the demandrfrom supporters 
' that they step dowu. 

Sir Tference Harrison. the 


chairman of Alfred McAlpine, 
John Mayo, the former finance 
director of GEC, and Denis 
Cassidy, former boss of Bod- 
dingtOH's brewery, are con- 
cerned that the scandal may 
affect their own reputations. 

Sir Tference said yesterday 
from his home in Whalton, 
Northumberland: “Tfs not an 
emergency meeting, but to dis- 
cuss the interim business results 
whicfa will be released on Tues- 
day. We will also be discussing 
the present state of affairs at 
Newcastle-United. There wiD be 
a press release on Tuesday 
morning including a statement 

about the management.” 

77tfi. Independent _ under- 


stands further pressure for res- 
ignations will come fro m mi- 
nority shareholders who are 
considering an action under 
the Companies Act to protect 
against possible damage to the 
company’s share price. 

The scandal began last week 
when the News of die World pub-, 
fished details of conversations 
between Mr Hall Mr Shepherd 
and an undercover reporter, 
claiming to be a businessman. 
Yesterday the paper published 
further derogatory remarks 
made by the directors about 
Tbny Banks, the sports minister. 
Mr Banks responded in kind: 
“They should go as fast as they 

esn- They are a disgrace.” 


Hospital closures 

HIGH-security mental hos- 
pitals bousing Britain's most 
dangerous menial patients 
and prisoners could be dosed 
under secret plans being con- 
sidered by ministers. Page 2 

Pioneer farmers 

EVRMERS attracted by lure 
of low prices and high yields 
are quitting Britain to seek 
pastures new in Eastern 
Europe. Page 5 


Brown bids to 
slash housing 
benefit costs 


By Anthony Bevins 
Political Editor 

GORDON Brown is bouncing 
minis ters into taking early ac- 
tion on bousing benefit, using 
this week's Green Riper on wd- 
fare reform as the trigger for an 
early deda on. 

References to bousing ben- 
efit in Thursday’s welfare re- 
form paper will be “few and far 
between”. The Independent was 
told yesterday. The paper does 
not even begin to tackle the 
principles of changing the sys- 
tem of rent and mortgage in- 
terest benefit now costing the 
taxpayer £12bn a year. 

But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is set to drive 
through his own strategic action 
plan on welfare. “We want op- 
portunity for all those who 
have been denied h, and secu- 


rity for all those who need it” 
Mr Brown said yesterday, pro- 
viding new Labour’s version of 
Karl Marx’s, “From each ac- 
cording to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs.” 

The Green Paper will set opt 
the princfoles of reform, but Mr 
Brown sees himself as the man 
to pui flesh- the practical pol- 
icy - on tire bones. On the fu- 
ture iqj-rating of state penaons, 
nothing can be done until a re- 
view has been completed next 
June. Then, in July, Whitehall's 
comprehensive spending review 
is expected to report -along with 
a review of housing policy, led 
by John Prescott's Department 
of the Environment Transport 
and the Regions. 

ThatwOI provide Mr Brown 
with an opportunity to strike on 
housing benefit and he has now 
Turn to page 2 


whether he will donate any of 
the proceeds to the memorial 
fund set up in her memory. 

Last night Kay was in New 
York at an auction in aid of the 
Princess of Whies memorial 
fund. 

A friend said: “Richard has 
not rushed into this. He has 
thought long and hard before 
accepting one of numerous of- 
fers put to him, and then only 
after strict guarantees and ex- 
tensive negotiations." 
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By Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 

HIGH-SECURITY mental 
hospitals bousing Britain’s most 
dangerous patients could be 
closed under secret plans being 
considered by ministers. 

The report, by the High Se- 
curity Psychiatric Services Coco- 
miss ioning Board which was 
leaked to BBCl’s Panorama, 
suggests that the hospitals - 
Broadmoor, Raxnpton and Ash- 
worth could be replaced by six 
to eight regional high security 
units around the country. 

Special hospitals, which 
house patients such as the 
Moors murderer, Ian Brady, 
and the Yorkshire Ripper, Pe- 
ter Sutcliffe, have come under 
scrutiny recently. Last year an 
inquiry was launched into Ash- 
worth after allegations of 
pornography, paedophilia and 
drug abuse in the Personality 
Disorder Unit. A new man- 
agement structure is now in 
place at the hospitaL 

The report, seen by The In- 
dependent, says that as many as 
half the patients presently 
housed do not need to be in a 
high-security units but are not 
able to move qn because of the 
lack of suitable alternatives. 

At present, there are 1,520 
patients in the special hospitals 
but the board estimates that the 
true need is between 850 and 
1000, with other patients suit- 
able for medium secure units or 
other accommodation. 

“This excessive restriction of 
so many patients is the greatest 
single shortcoming of the pre- 
sent arrangements and putting 
it right must be die forensic ser- 
: vices’ Erst priority whilst main- 
taining the safety of the public," 
it says. 


Full integration of high-se- 
curity services with other men- 
tal health services in the NHS 
requires a “clear co mmi tment 
to end the present concentra- 
tion of the services," it con- 
cludes, otherwise they will 
remain “geographically and 
professionally isolated". 

The report also stresses that 
alternative, services for women, 
who presently make up 200 of 
the patients is' an “urgent pri- 
ority" and suggests that a sin- 
gle unit serving the whole 
country is the best option. A sin- 
gle site for patients with learn- 
ing disabilities should also be set 
up. 

High-security facilities and 
medium-secure units currently 
cost £268m per year. The report 
estimates that to break the hos- 
pitals down into smaller units 
would cost between £14m and 
£30m more. 

At present, the special hos^ 
pitals are directly answerable to 
the Secretary of State for 
Health, but the board suggests 
that they should be managed in 
future by NHS trusts. 

Noting that the changes 
could prove controversial, the 
report adds: "The wider public 
also have a legitimate interest 
in these services, and it is im- 
portant to ensure their concerns 
about safely and other mart era 
are fully addressed including 
their confidence in the changes 
proposed." 

The Department of Health 
confirmed yesterday that a re- 
view of special hospitals had 
been finish ed and ministers 
were considering recommen- 
dations although no decisions 
had yet been reached. 

Panorama: Out of Sight, Out 
of Mind is on BBC1 at 10pm 

tonigbL ... 



Season of tension: Royal Ulster Constabulary officers keeping loyalists and nationalists apart as Catholic residents of the 
Garvaghy Road in Portadown, Co Armagh, held a protest march against Orange Order parades Photograph: Paul McEriane 

Ulster talks enter final stage 


By David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

THE Northern Ireland talks 
process enters a crucial final 
stage today, with the Govern- 
ment insisting that any agree- 
ment among the parties must 
emerge before Easter. 

This means that London, 
Dublm and the eight of the 10 
Ulster parties which attend the 
talks expect an intensive three- 
week bunt of negotiation. This 
may finally reveal whether 
agreement is possible among el- 
ements as diverse as Sinn Fein 
and the Ulster Unionists. 

Tbny Blair, the Prime Min- 
ister, and his Irish counterpart. 
Bertie Ahem, are expected to 


become involved at some stage, 
with both governments making 
concentrated efforts to identi- 
fy common ground. 

Most of those involved 
seemed to say privately yester- 
day that agreement is possible 
but not probable, given the 
strains which exist within all the 
major elements, in particular 
Unionism and republi canism. 
The most difficult area is gen- 
erally agreed to be tfaar of the 
proposed new north-south body 
linking Northern Ireland and 
the Republic. 

Unionists want as modest a 
body as possible, and want it to 
be firmly under the control of 
a new Belfast assembly. Na-. 
tionalists, by contrast, want a 


bocfywhk&wih be powerful, ca- 
pable of evolving, and which will 
be able to withstand any efforts 
of a Belfast assembly to limit its 
role. 

Aside from the broad con- 
stitutional issues, other prob- 
lematic areas include the 
question of policing and the re- 
lease of paranrilitaiy prisoners 
in the event of a settlement. 

The weekend brought several 
reminders that problems will nor 
be confined to the talks build- 
ing. A large bomb, discovered 
in Lhe Irish Republic on Satur-' 
day night, is assumed to have 
been the work of the breakaway 
republican Continuity Army' 
ConixaL Itwas apparently intent' 
on destabilising the talks with a 


major attack on one of Ulster’s 
towns or cities. The device, con- 
taining 1,3001b of home-made 
explosives, was found in a shed 
north of Dundalk 

In Belfast, meanwhile, police 
fired plastic bullets during ri- 
oting in north Belfast Up to 30 
: petrol bombs were thrown by 
loyalists during the clashes, 
which police said took place af- 
ter officers tried to stop about 
50 loyalists heading into a na- 
tionalist area. 

The Ulster Unionist Party 
leader, David Trimble, said: 
“We are serious, we are realis- 
tic, we are going to see if suc- 
cess can be achieved,' we' are 
going to wort hard for it, but it 
is not guaranteed.” 


Brown’s 

reforms 

Continued from page 1 > 

started to soften up collsag^ • 
for action, in time for ^ 
year's Budget. 

It is expected that one of the 

few references ui housing beq. .. 

efit in Thursday’s Green 
will be on fraud and abuses an L , 
issue of long-standing confers 
for Frank Field, the minister ft* 
welfare reform, who has beoj ' 
working on the policy document, \ 

Mr Brown said yesusnehy dw 
“abusc and fraud in benefits, 
ocularly in housing heneft* 
would be a target of the paper’ 1 
Overall, fraud and abuse is es& 

mated at £4bn out ofatotalbeo- 
efits bill offltiubn, and betweai / 
£Jbn and £2bn could be ac-M 
counted for by housing hen*®. 

But the central issue of re- 
form is fraught with enonoo® ' 
difficulties - and people would ' 
be bound to lose oul Losers, of. > 
ten the most vulnerable pepjfc . 
in society, tend to create 
pected political waves and back: 
lash. The elderly, lone parents," : 
and the long-term sick and db- ■' 
abled account fof three-quarters - 
of all recipients of the -benefit 

But Mr Brown showed in last 
week’s Budget that he was not 
afraid of grasping nettles — as - 
with the working families tax- 
credit It could be possible, over - 
time, to incorporate housing ' 
benefit and council-tax benefit ' 
info the ia\-craiil system, now-- 
due to take effect in April 2000. - 

Outlining his own master- ' 
plan for welfare reform, Mr - 
Brown made it clear yesterday ’ 
that the Green Paper would of- ' 
for security for all those in 
need, such as the disabled. 

“I have always seen welfare : 
reform in three stages,” he told 
BBC1 ’s On the Record pro- • 
gramme, “and the first stage was 1 
to get those people w4k> are able ' 
to work back to work and pro: 
vide opportunity to do so. .... . 

“The second thing, which k •' 
what we've done in our Budget, 
is to make work pay. TTiere’s no 
point transferring people from ' 
poverty out of work to poverty 
in work, and we have made a fag 
difference to that and of course 
the minimum wage and raising 
child benefit is part of that as vwfl. 

“Now, the third part of the 
welfare reform strategy is to 
help those ... if they are inca 
pabie of working." 
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TODAY IS World Meteoro- 
logical Day, and since the 
United Nations has declared 
1998 “The Year of the 
Cjceans", the World Meteo- 
rological Organisation has 
chosen “Weather, oceans and 
human activity" as the theme 
for the day. 

In his World Meteorolog- 
ical Day message. Professor 
Godwin Obasi, the Secretary- 
Genera/ of WMO, stresses the 
importance of increasing our 
understanding of the link be- 
tween oceans and weather. 
“The interaction of land, sea 


and atmosphere comes into 
sharpest focus along coasts,", 
be writes, and with two-thirds 
of the worlds population 
living in coastal regions, this 
assumes even greater impor- 
tance. “There is. in addition, 
a major challenge and op- 
portunity facing WMO ... as 
we seek to harness the link- 
ages between oceans and di- 
mate to provide accurate 
forecasts of droughts and oth- 
er severe climatic conditions 
on seasonal to annual time- 
scales. Wc must also strive to 
refine our understanding of 
the role of the oceans in time 
to contribute substantially to 
preventing, or mitigating the 
most adverse impacts of glob- 
al wanning." 

But what should we do to 
mark World Meteorological 
Day? I have three s ugg estions: 
1) take your umbrella for a 
walk; 2) stare out of the win- 
dow and wonder at the laws 
of physics that produce such 
beautiful colours in the sty 3) 
just sit and think about Ei 
Nino and all the other things 
we don’t understand about the 
massive and so far totally un- 
predictable effects the oceans 
have on the world's weather. 
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e N This middle-aged, average climber is taking 


on 


Is it the height of madness? 


■,V ^ morTt h ago it seemed laughable. But today The Independents Stephen 
Goodwin explains his feelings setting out to scale the mother of mountains 

’•■i- 


TODAY I set off to climb Mount 
Everest. A month ago, the idea 
; would have seemed laughable. Mr 
Average Climber does not go to 
Everest, or at least not beyond the 
trek to Base Camp. 

Yet here I am with the air ticket 
to Kathmandu, surrounded by the 
specialised equipment needed to 
climb and survive above 8,000 me- 
tres. 

Among much else, a sleeping 
bag “comfortable to around minus 
35 degrees centigrade” according to 
its manufacturer Rab Carrington, a 
goose down suit, a £320 pair of boots 
said to be my best guarantee against 
frost bite and a wide-necked pee bot- 
tle to save leaving the haven of the 
tent. I must remember to mark it a 
vividly different colour from the 
| otherwise identical drinking bottle. 

Assembling the gear, however, is 
the pain free bit Everest has its dark- 
er side. A ferocious storm high on 
the mountain in May 1996 killed 
eight climbers and left others horri- 
bly maimed by frostbite. Everest was 
big box office again. Into Thin Air, 
the gripping first-hand account by 
American Jon Krakauer became a 
mountaineering best-seller. The gi- 
ant- screen Imax format film Ever- 
est, shot in the same fateful season, 
is enjoying success in London. 

This spring, in the weather win- 
dow before the jet stream changes 
direction to plaster Everest with 
monsoon snow, at least seven teams 
wm attempt the 8,848m-sun3mit I wiD 
be one of seven clients with Hi- 
malayan Kingdoms Expeditions 
1 (HKE), who 10 years ago introduced 
the concept of providing guides for 
high-altitude peaks to the UK mar- 
ket The Independent will be pub- 
lishing a regular diary, reporting on 
the team’s progress, the physical and 
emotional strains of dimbing into the 
“Death Zone'’ above 8,000m where 
lack of oxygen means the body is lit- 
erally dying, the Base Camp in- 
ternational circus and the Sheipas 
who have found fame, a modest in- 


come, and too often death on the 

mountain they call Chootthragmla. . 

My paying companions include a 
New York physicist, two stockbro- 
kers, a British Army doctor, a Ford 
dealer from Alberta »nri . an Irish 
nurse — a mixed bunch imfrftH by an 
obsession X do not share. Until four 
weeks ago, L tike most climbers 
steeped in the tads af the sport; couki 
recite the staging points on. the 
walk-in - Namche Bazaar, Thyang- 
boche monastery, Gorak Shep - 
and the camps up the WestenrCvrai 
and Lfaotse Face to the South Col, 
but had ho more expectation of go- 
ing there than flying to the moon. 



Everest: While 700 have reached 
the top, 150 have died going down 

Three of the clients, each paying 
around £25,000, have been high on 
Everest before; American Lily 
Leonard, 41, to within 200m of the 
summit First-timer Josie Keiran, 44, 
a nurse from County Louth could be 
the first Irish woman to the top of 
the world. 

On Himalayan Kingdom’s last ex- 
pedition via the popular South Col 
route in 1993 there were 16 smnmi- 
teers - seven clients, seven Sheipas 
and two guides. But after the horrors 
of 1996, when HKE were relieved to 
be on the opposite side of the mounr 
tain, therewas a strong whiff of “we 
told you so” from the purists who ab- 
hor amnnerdalsnLAtraflScjambad 
built up at the Hillaiy Step, 20m of 
steep rode and ice to be surmount- 
ed before tire final gasping plod to 


the summit, causing fatal delays as 
the storm approached. 

With Nepal unlikely to impose 
controls that would bit its income, the 
Icading ontfits, including HKE, have 
formed International Guiding Op-, 
erators 8000 with the aim of setting 
professional standards and a code of 
conduct. Punters should be able to 
steer dear of cowboys who, in pur- 
suit of personal summit bids, have 
been known to virtually abandon 
clients. However it win not deal with 
the problem of inexperienced or 
selfish national teams going for 
gjoiywhileimperillmg others. Over- 
crowding is still a risk. 

Martin “Barny” Bamicott, one of 
HKE’s guides this spring, was a 
s ummi tecr in 1993 and the team is 
Zed by Daw Vtibb who made (he first 
British ascents of Cho Oyu and 
Nanga Parbat, both over 8,000m. I 
could hardly be in more experi- 
enced company. Yet apprehension is 
natural - more so perhaps for the 
family I will leave for 10 weeks than 
myself. Packing at the weekend, X 
glanced up to find Lode, my wife, 
looking hard at me. “I want to while 
I can,” she said. 

The figures are sobering - more 
than 700 people have reached, the 
8848m summit but 153 have died in 
the attempt or while descending. 

Having climbed no higher than 
Mont Blanc, at 4,807m not even as 
high as Everest Base Camp, it is pre- 
sumptuous to think I can make the 

s ummi t. 

Who knows how a middle-aged 
hack’s body copes with hjgh altitudes, 
lb put places to those names in 
mountaineering literature wifl be 
enough and I will go no further than 
I feel able, I tell those dear to me. 

Yet I cannot share my colleague 
Charles Arthur's description of May 
on Everest as the “killing season”. My 
own approach to the sport we share 
is less apocalyptic. I take my philo- 
sophical cue from Pip and Joe 
Gargeiy. in Great Expectations: 
“What larks.” We shall see. 


Into gear; Stephen Goodwin at homo yesterday getting ready to leave for Nepal Photograph: Rui Xavier 


Academy that excels in extravagance 


IN THE 
NEWS 


THE OSCARS 


IN 1929, scri p t w riter Frances 
Marion summed up the Oscars: 
The statuette is a perfect sym- 
bol of the picture business - a 
powerful athletic body clutch- 
ing a gleaming sword, with half 
of his head, the part that holds 
his brains, completely sliced 
off” 

Rir many that still bolds true 
today. Amid the frenzied at- 
tempts by tiie fashion designers 
to persuade stars to wear their 
creations and the competition 
for the best post-Oscar parly, 
the films seem to play only a 
supporting, role in the event it- 
self, writes Kate WUson-Smyth. 

Nevertheless, the Oscars are 
big business. ABC Television, 
which pays the Academy of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Arts and Sci- 
ences £1.2m for the rights to 
broadcast the ceremony, 
charges op to £525,000 for a 30- 
secoad advertising spot and 
has been known to com p l ain if 
the nominees are not suffi- 





A giant Oscar being manoeuvred into place for tonightis ceremony Photograph: Reuters 

tientiy high profile. And with a ed out by the Academy at a din- without its critics. Many have 
worldwide audience of 1 billion, ner in May 1929 but tbe cere- complained that it panders to 
the annual gathering of the many did not become known as the sentimental and the politi- 
world’s most glamorous celebri- the Oscars until 1935 when an cally correct, typified when 
ties has become tbe greatest op- academy librarian, Margaret Tbm Hanks won Best Actor 
portunity for global publicity for Herrick, said the statuette awards in 1993 and 1994 for 
fashion designers. looked Kke her unde Oscar. Philadelphia and Forrest Gump. 

It is a far cry from the ear- The name stuck and Oscar be- This year, there are a record 
ly days when nominees had to came fee ultimate symbol of suo- number ofBritish entrants with 
sit at home waiting for the cemHdlywood-style. It was first four out of the five nominations 
phone to ring. If they won, they shcywnonteleviaonin 1952and for Best Actress going to 
were summoned and had to gradually transformed into die Britain, but the hot favourite is 
race off to the ceremony. glitzy occasion that it is today. . . the American Helen Hunt for 

The first awards were hand- But the Academy is not her performance inAs GoodAs 


without its critics. Many have 
complained that it panders to 
the sentimental andlhe politi- 
cally correct, typified when 
Tbm Hanks won Best Actor 
awards in 1993 and 1994 for 
Philadelphia and Forrest Gump. 

This year, there are a record 
number ofBritish entrants with 
four out of the five nominations 
for Best Actress going to 
Britain, but the hot favourite is 
the American Helen Hunt for 
her performance inAs GoodAs 


h Gets. Hunt’s odds have fall- 
en from 7-1 outsider to 8-11 
favourite as Hollywood insiders 
place large bets on her. The 
Best Picture category looks like 
a walkover for 14-times nomi- 
nated Titanic, the odds-on 
favourite at a remarkable 1-8, 
followed by LA Confidential at 
5-1. The Full Monty is 33-1. 

But although generous to 
tbe British over the years, the 
Oscare are ultimately bound by 
the Academy’s charter to pro- 
mote American films. When 
Laurence Olivier's Hamlet be- 
came tbe first foreign film to win 
Best Picture in 1 948, the studios 
withdrew their financial sup- 
port “What are you doing,” 
thundered one producer, “giv- 
ing our Oscars to foreign films". 

It is estimated that winning 
“Best Picture” adds about £33m 
to a film's box-office takings and 
the Academy must remember 
that when making its decisions. 
But of the 5,000 members who 
pay £90 a year to belong, only 
about half bother to vote. 

Tbnighf s ceremony will al- 
most certainly include its share 
of tears, embarrassing speech- 
es and surprises. As Johnny Car- 
son once said: “Ttoo hours of 
sparkling entertainment spread 
out over a four-hour show.” 


AND THE WINNING DRESS IS ... 

Designers will go to almost any length to persuade 
the stars to wear their dresses, but there is no guar- 
antee that their outfit will actually be worn. Two years 
ago, both Y^entmo and New York-based Yera Wang 
thought Sharon Stone had '^agreed” to wear one of 
their gowns. 

I n the end, Stone concocted her own ensemble - 
a £15 £rcy rayon turtleneck top from Gap with a floors 
length black velvet coat. 

OSCAR’S VITAL STATISTICS 
The statuettes are 13-and-a-half inches tall, weigh 
eightrond-a-half pounds and are made of an afloy plat- 
ed with copper, nickel, silver and 24-carat gold. They 
cost the Academy around £100 each to make. Dur- 
ing the Second World War a more modest gold- 
plated plaster version was substituted. 

NO-SHOW BUSINESS 

Despitethe hype, there are some who remain com- 
pletely unimpressed by the Oscars. Woody Allen has 
yet to turn opt despite being nonrinated a dozen times. 
In 1961 George C Scott asked for his nomination for 
TheHust/erto be withdrawn because he thought the 
Oscars were “bull”. The Academy refused and nine 
years later Scott refused to pick up his award for Best 
Actor in Pattern. 

BEST OF THE BEST 

Katherine Hepburn has won the highest number of 
awards with four for Best Actress. Laurence Olivier 
and jfcck Nicholson are the most nominated actors 
.with 10 apiece. Oliver won only once and Nicholson 
has so far won twice— he is nominated again this year. 

CAT AND MOUSE 

If you count Tom and jerry as actors they hold the 
record for winning the greatest number of Oscars, 
with eight of their cartoons winning awards. 



Paedophile’ row threatens book prize 


Exclusive 


By Louise Jury 

THE “LONG-LIST" of au- 
thors in the running for tbe 
£30,000 Orange Prize for 
women's fiction is set to spark 
a new round of controversy 
when It is unveiled today. 

The End of Alice, by Amer- 
ican novefist AM Hinses, which 
produced howls of protest when 
published, is understood to 
have been one of foe books con- 
sidered bythefive-woman pan- 
el It is about paedophilia as 
seen through tbe eyes of a 
jailed child murderer. 

Connoisseuis of the literary 
row will be also looking to see 
whether the. trenchant criti- 
Howi fif English novelists by test 
year’s chair. Professor lisa Jar- 
dine, have had any effect on 
nominations. 


She accused many English 
authors of being “smug and 
parochial,” writing “narrow- 

rnmdetT books with little appeal 

for . the world market. Among 
those she named were Martin 
Amis, Graham Swift and Julian 
Barnes. 

The Orange Prize shortlist 
last year contained no Engllsh- 
bora writers, but featured two 
Canadians, two Americans, a 
Scot and an author from North- 
ern Ireland The winner was foe 
Canadian Anne Micbaclswhose 
work, Fugzme Pieces , was virtu- 
ally unheard of at the time. 

This year's long-list of 20, 
from which the final shortlist of 
six will be chosen, is expected 
to be simfiady diverse, with 
English authors outnumbered 
by their Canadian and Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

The judging panel is being 
chaired by Sheena McDonald, 


the broadcaster, and includes 
the novelist Bernice Rubens. 

Among those widely tipped 
for the long-list are the Indian 
writer Arundhati Roy, the 
Booker Prize winner, and 
American Carol Shields whose 
bools Larry’s Party, about a flo- 
ral designer in Winnipeg was 
deemed a Christinas book-list 
“must-read". 

Yet, despite Professor Jar- 
dine’s criticisms, the British 
publishing interest in bright 
young women authors is likely 
to be reflected in names like 
Rachel Oust- 

Rose Tbemain’s The Way I 
Found Her, which was left off 
the Booker shortlist to wide- 
spread disappointment, and 
77a? Essence of the Thing by the 
Australian Madeleine St John, 
which did make it onto tbe 
Booker shortlist, are also like- 
ly contenders as is Nadine 


Gortfener’s The House Gun, the 
latest of her stories of life in the 
new South Africa. 

Sue Townsend, best known 
for The Secret Diary of Adrian 
Mole, could stand a chance of 
literary recognition for her re- 
cent adult novel, Ghost Children. 

But a spokeswoman for the 
competition stressed that it 
prided itself on looking out for 
unknown writers. Unlike many 
other prizes, publishers are 
asked to submit five titles for 
consideration in addition to 
the three books they nominate. 

Announcing last year's long- 
list, Kate Masse, the organiser, 
said: “The reason we announce 
the long-list is because the 
point of the prize is noL just to 
pat peopleon the baric and give 
them a prize, but so that peo- 
ple will try some of the first nov- 
els on the list and authors they 
haven't heard of before." 
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Move 
on up. 

Already many people 
are enjoying the 
benefits of our Direct 
Access Savings Account 
No wonder when it 
offers you: 

• Excellent tiered rates 
of interest 

• No minimum or 
maximum deposit 

• No notice required 
and no penalties. 

• No limit on the 
number of 
withdrawals. 

To move on up, give 
us a call today or 
contact your 
financial adviser. 
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Artists in 


Pink period 


The rock band Pink Floyd will 
reach another stage of 
immortality when an exhibition of 
paintings inspired by their music 
opens in London today. 

Eight albums have provided the 
ideas for acrylic paintings by the 
artist Steve Geary and they 
include Atom Heart Mother (right, 
Geary's version and, top, the 
album cover). Dork Side Of The 
Moon and Wish You Were Here. 

•Varying Shades of Pink* can be 
seen at the Air Gallery in Dover 
Street, Mayfair. 
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Clean-car 


zones to 
outlaw old 



vehicles 
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By Randeep Ramesh 
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DRIVERS of old bangers that 
belch fumes could be barred 
from entering parts of town 
centres under radical plans be- 
ing proposed by the Govern- 
ment 

John Prescott, the Deputy 
Primp Minister, is planning to 
create “clean-car zones" in 
Britain’s cities m order to meet 
the Government’s tough air 
quality targets by 2005. 

The move will hit drivers of 
polluting cars, vans and lorries 

- mainly older or badly-main- 
tained vehicles. Mr Prescott 
will launch the initiative at an 
“informal" meeting of Euro- 
pean ministers next month in 
Chester. 

- Motorists wDl face mixture 
of sticks and carrots. Govern- 
ments want garages in the 
dean-car zones to offer free 
emission tests for drivers. Mo- 
torists who meet the pollution 
standards would also require a 
permit to drive in town centres 

- and would face on-the-spot 
fines if they failed to display 
them. 

Civil servants argue that un- 
less action is taken soon, it will 
be too late to curb rising pol- 
lution levels. In 1995. levels of 
particulates in central London 
averaged 72 micrograms per cu- 
bic metre. By 2005, it needs to 
be down to 50. 

The system of permits is 
not new— the London lorry ban 
is a similar scheme. As a mea- 
sure of last resort, motorists will 
be fined for driving fume-belch- 
ing cars in restricted areas. 

Drivers in the Westminster 


Council area - considered to be 
in the cutting edge of green pot 
icy- face a £60 fixed penalty if 
their vehicles arc found to 
break the MoT limits for pol- 
lution. Of the 160 vehicles test- 
ed in the first month, 62 failed 
the roadside tests. 

Westminster also runs a 
scheme to highlight good prac- 
tice. Drivers who modify their 
cars to low-pollution engines . 
such as gas or add a high-per- 
formance catalytic converter, re- . 
ceive a “green pennant" for 
their troubles. 

However this could be ex- y 
tended to restrict motorists’ 
right to roam. “We are looking 
to hire consultants to examine 
the feasibility of such a scheme 
and are in regular contact with 
the Government,” said Leith 
Pbnny, the council's head of 
environment “We need to know : 
who would get these permits, 
who would administer it and who 
would enforce it," he added. 

Civil servants said that the 
powers of the police to stop - 
moving vehicles could be ex- 
tended to teams of pollution 
busters. 

On the Continent, such rad- 
ical measures are not unusual 
Stockholm has experimented - 
with dean-car sites, and more 
recently Paris banned cars from 
the dty centre on the basis of 
their registration plate. 

“We are not considering 
that measure. The same thing 
happened in Athens - but it led 
toft 10 per cent fall in traffic and 
a 10 per cent increase in emis- 
sions because people bought 
older cars to use for alternative 
days,” said one civil servant 




Wormwood Scrubs inquiry 
seizes documents from jail 
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INVESTIGATORS looking into allegations of brutality at 
Wjnnwood Scrubs prison yesterday seized documents from 
the jail's administration files to help them with their inquiries. 
A Prison Service spokesman said the internal inquiry had con- 
tinued without a break throughout the weekend, in a bid to 
complete the probe as quickly as possible. A dossier containing 
allegations of serious assaults on eight inmates has been com- 
piled by London solicitors Hickman and Rose, who say they 
believe it represents only “the tip of an iceberg". 

■Rvo inmates were moved out of the west London prison on 
Saturday - one to hospital one to another jail - after inquiry 
head Peter Atherton offered transfers to all in the jail's segre- 
gation wing, as well as to those involved in the allegations. 
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Cancer talk helps children 


CANCER patients may help their children avoid psycholog- 
ical problems by talking freely with them about their disease, 
child health experts have claimed. 

Research has shown that children of parents with cancer 
are at risk of developing psychological disturbance, but the 
level of anxiety is said to depend on whether the children are 
told about the Illness and the extent to which they communi- 
cate with their parents. Professor Alan Stein, from the Roy- 
al Free Hospital School of Medicine, London, writes in the 
British Medical Joumat “In one study of parents with advanced 
cancer ... informed children had lower levels of anxiety than 
uninformed ones.” 


Better voice for the young 


A CAMPAIGN to nominate a Minister for Youth starts to- 
day in which people aged 12-25 will be asked to put forward 
their suggestions for a person who can represent the inter- 
ests of young people. The poll marks the start of the 2020 Vi- 
rion Campaign, co-ordinated by the Industrial Society and 
supported by The Independent , to try and provide young peo- 
ple with greater representation. 


Drugs tests for drivers 


MOTORISTS will be subjected to roadside drugs testing for the 
fori time today as police start trials of new detection devices. 

Four police forces are carrying out pilot schemes follow- 
ing figures last month that showed one in five drivers killed in 
accidents is under the influence of Illicit drugs. Drivers will be 
asked to takepart voluntarily, and no prosecutions will result 
the device bemg tested is an impregnated swab wiped across 
the forehead that can show the nature of any drugs taken. 


Winning Lottery numbers 


Shared SatuIda J , ’ s National Latteiy jackpot 

^f^J^SLT towere4I,15 ’ 2 ' 26 - 23and43 - 


Prompt access 

to private medical care 

from X 10 a month 

Call nowon 

0500 66 99 66 
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Blair gets the boot 

^°F r a hundred women and children marched through 

? e R fB ? COn “ mid -^ on Saturday aftemc«a. 
Whfle the Brmsh property market may be thriving in Lon- 
n and om bonus-fed City boys still awash m Bollinger, life 
on small British family farms is tougher than ever, in large 
part due to the BSE crisis. 

The Brecon women’s placards bore slogans like “Tony our 
fads livelihoods are in your hands." The climax came when 

the mothers placed dozens oftbeir childrens* TVfcUmgton boots 

(undeaned) into a large parcel addressed to 10 Downing Street. 
It will be interesting to see how the spin-doctors handle thfc 
pux^ent evidence of contemporary British lifestyle. An exhibit 
in the Dome? Somehow Pandora doubts iL 

Chilled out MP 

WHAT IS UP with David Prior, Tbry MP for Norfolk North 
West? A few days alter admitting to have inhaled cannabis, 
he took about 30 minutes of Commons time to complain 
about the effect on his head of white lines 
painted in the middle erf roads. He also pot in a plea to 
change street lights from orange to white. His fervent plea 
was to calm down raral life. ‘‘Otherwise, people may be 
tempted to speed through the countryside." Far oat, David 
— how about painting all those trees psychedelic orange? 

Academic wisdom 

TONIGHT is the night when all 
of America is submerged under 
a flood of gratuitous thank-you 
treacle at the Academy Awards.. 
Pandora must confess to feeling 

unwell every time a glitte ring star 
gushes his or her thanks to the 
“Academy”. Is this the same 
sagacious and beneficent Acad- 
emy that failed to nominate for 
Best Film such indisputable 
masterpieces as Some Like It 
Hot , 7 he. African Queen (above). Breakfast at Tiffany's, and Sin- 
gin' in the Bain? 

He swallows it 

SPEAKING of Inhaling , an American journalist and 
former Oxford classmate of President Clinton’s last week 
revealed an impressive dimension to Teflon Bill’s spin- 
doctoring talents. Recalls David Maraniss, "‘We spent 
enormous amounts of time trying to teach him to inhale” 
when he was a Rhodes scholar, but without success. On 
die other hand, Clinton “consumed several brownies with 
various hashish and marijuana in it”. When ashed about 
Maraniss’s claim, a White House spokesman said: “I 
don't know, and 2 don't care,” 

Pandora 




Farmers pioneer 
new pastures in 
Eastern Europe 


By Rosa Prince 


Board: Farmers* children joined the crowds in York at the weekend as 
ministers gathered to dteoi the single market. Snub for Britain, page 20 


European finance 
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FARMERS attracted by lure of 
low prices and high yields are 
quitting Britain to seek pastures 
new in the former communist 
states of Eastern Europe. 

Demand is so high there are 
waiting lists for those wishing to 
gp on missions to explore farm- 
ing opportunities in countries 
such as Poland, Slovakia, the 
Czech Republic. Hungary and 
Romania. 

A 12-person trip to Poland 
and Hungary -organised by the 

East European Trade Council 
(EETC) and due to leave 
Britain next month - has at- 
tracted interest from four times 
that number, and companies 
who specialise in finding land 
for British farmers say they 
cannot work fast enough to fill 
demand. 

A recent conference run by 
the EETC and the Ministry of 
Agriculture was attended by 200 
farmers. 

Jan Ccrmack. who works 
for Adas, an agricultural advi- 
sory service, said: “We have a 
large waiting list. The problem 
is not with demand. It is find- 
ing the right farms. 

“These farmers have the 
pioneer spirit. In the old days 
they would expand into New 
Zealand. Australia, Canada. 
Now the Communists have fall- 
en there are opportunities 
just round the comer. Land is 
available here and it is much, 
much cheaper." 

As land in Britain becomes 
more expensive. Eastern Eu- 
rope's vast acres have become 
increasingly attractive. Al- 
though many states still prohibit 
the sale of land to foreigners, 
renting is cheap. In Britain, 
rents are about £150 an acre; in 
Romania the price is £25 an acre 
and just £8 in the Czech Re- 
public. 

John MacGregor, of the 
Laurence Gould Partnership, an 
Edinburgh-based land consul- 
tancy company, said: “At the 



Frontiersman: Feeer Bennett 
who farms in Hungary 


moment it is very difficult to ex- 
pand in the UK. Wc have had 
a terrific lot of people interest- 
ed in going East.” 

Dominik Fee is currently 
on a tour of Slovakia and the 
Czech Republic with his broth- 
er Martin. He already has a 
farm in Tipperary, in the Irish 
Republic, and is looking for a 
chance to expand. He said: 
“I’m either being very brave or 
very stupid, but it's a risk that 
has to be taken. Rent is so ex- 
pensive at home now. lb expand 
you have to go further afield" 
He is interested in a prop- 
erty in Libceves, 45 miles north- 
west of Prague. “Were here to 
make money," be said ‘I’m ner- 
vous because we have got mon- 
ey involved and this is a strange 
country and a strange system." 
Peter Bennett has formed in 


Hungary since 1992. He said: 
“It's not all milk and honey. You 
need to have an understanding 
of the countiy you arc going to 
live m, the background, the 
way they have transformed 
from a communist system to a 
free-market economy. If you 
have got that it can be a great 
opportunity." 

Jeremy Elgin, from the 
EETC. said the farmers were 
not just in it for a fast buck. 
“They are frontiersmen," be 
said. “It's a very romantic thing 
to do. They’re not carpet- 
baggers - a lot of these people 
think they can go over there and 

really help." 

Although the bureaucracy 
Mn be daunting, British farm- 
ers say they are treated fairly 
well by the East Europeans. 
James Janeway. a third gener- 
ation farmer from Basingstoke. 
Hampshire, has farms in Ro- 
mania and the Czech Republic. 
He said: “One of the attractions 
of both countries was to gel 
away from the creeping bu- 
reaucracy here. But 1 was wrong 
about that. The bureaucracy is 
terrible, although there is always 
a way around it." 

Mr Janoway said he broke 
even from the farms in his first 
year. He is more confident 
about his future in the Czech 
Republic than he is Romania, 
where he forms in the Danube 
Della. 

He said: “The Czech Re- 
public is a bh of a halfway house 
between here and Romania. 
Prague is a lovely place. But Ro- 
mania is a bit of a culture 
shock, no doubt about it ... 
Everybody’s outlook on life is 
very different from our own. 
They don’t have a lot of enter- 
tainment or money. They live a 
fairly meagre existence. 

“It is wonderful land though, 
flat plains that go on and on, you 
can sec for 50 miles. 

“They have deep black top 
soil that goes down feet. Won- 
derful land, it's just in the 
wrong place!" 
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IF YOU ARE OVER 22 AMD HAVE AN INCOME OF £10,000 DR MOR E CALL F REE OH 

0800 121 125 

LINES OPEN 8AM-8PM WEEKDAYS, 9AM-5P M SAT, 10AM-4PM SUN 


- V/ pL£ASE dbs when calling _ -xg— 

^ pTc, ■ ISSSSfiJ 

Ml m (n0 StemP reqU ^ 

RttHPOST, 101 rnneess ou u Hrst Names fm full) 

Surname (hfr/Mre/Mtes/hte) 


TeLDay 
Size of toan you require? £. 




Wbori do you require your loan? now O 3 months D 6 months D 


Television’s 

best 


The BBC's television programmes are designed to please the widest and 
most varied audience in the UK. But they also find approval from our peers. 
As our success in winning well over half the honours at the recent 
Royal television Society awards shows. 


BEST DRAMA SERIES 

THIS LIFE 

World Productions for BBC television 

BBC TWO 


BEST DRAMA SERIAL 

HOLDING ON 
BBC TWO 

BEST FEMALE ACTOR 
SINEAD CUSACK 

Have Your Cake and Eat ft 
Initial Him S, television for 
BBC television 

BBC ONE 


BEST REGIONAL PROGRAMME 

FOOD FOR RAVENS 
BBC WALES 

BEST REGIONAL DOCUMENTARY 

TALES FROM THE HEALTH 
SERVICE - A DOCTOR’S TALE 
BBC WALES 

BEST REGIONAL PRESENTER 

NOEL THOMPSON 

Hearts and Minds 

BBC NORTHERN IRELAND 


BEST PRESENTER 

JEREMY CLARKSON 

Top Gear 

BBC Birmingham 

BBC TWO 


BEST WRITER 

TONY MARCHANT 

Holding On 

BBC TWO 


BEST ENTERTAINMENT 
HARRY ENFIELD AND CHUMS 

Ttgpr Aspect Production for 
BBC television 

BBC ONE 


BEST FEATURE 

BACK TO THE FLOOR 
BBC TWO 


CYRIL BENNETT 
JUDGES’ AWARD FOR 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
MICHAEL WEARING 
Head of Drama Serials 
BBC Production 


BBC 


You make it what it is 


BEST CHILDREN’S 
FACTUAL 

NEWSROUND EXTRA - 
BULLYING 
BBC ONE 

BEST LIVE EVENT COVERAGE 

THE FUNERAL OF DIANA, 
PRINCESS OF WALES 
BBC ONE 

BEST DOCUMENTARY 
SERIES 

BREAKING POINT 

BBC TWO 


BEST SITUATION COMEDY 
AND COMEDY DRAMA 
VICAR OF DIBLEY 
Ti£&r Aspect Pmduchon lor 
BBC television 
BBC ONE 


BEST CHILDREN’S 
ENTERTAINMENT ' 
TELETUBBIES 
Ragdoll Productions for 
BBC television 
BBC TWO 
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Social workers 
‘biased against 
adoption* 


By Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 

SOCIAL workers allow politi- 
cal correctness to cloud their 
judgement when it comes to 
adoption, ruling out many 
prospective parents for inade- 
quate reasons, the Institute of 
Economic Affairs said today. 

It calls for adoption to be 
taken away from local author- 
ities and handed over to vol- 
untary organisations. 

Adoption agencies and social 
services departments, however, 
reacted with anger to the report 
callin g it “one-side<r and “over- 
simplified”, arguing that the Gist 
family of choice for any child is 
his or her own family. 

Adoptions have fallen from 

21.000 in 1975 to fewer than 

6.000 20 years later with baby 
adoptions down from 4,500 to 
322. Around half of these adop- 
tions are by step parents. Only 
3.5 per cent of children in care 
- where parents are unable or 
unwilling to look after them - 
are adopted. 

The author of the study, 
Patricia Morgan, claims that 
prejudice against adoption is so 
great amongst childcare pro- 
fessionals that they will find a 
reason to disqualify many par- 
ents. 

“Adoption has never been 
felly acceptable and women 
have been ambivalent about it,” 
says Ms Morgan. “But there is 
always a problem with children 
who are not wanted by their 
original families, or who can’t 
care for them. These things still 
occur and we still have a prob- 
lem of what to do with children 
who are socially displaced.” 

Adoptions tend to be suc- 
cessful, she says, with studies 


showing a great deal of attach- 
ment between adoptees and 
their adaptive parents, and high 
self esteem for adoptees. A 
study of long-term outcomes far 
adoptees born between 1948 
and 1951 found that 60 per cent 
were very satisfied wife feeir ex- 
perience of growing up and a 
third had acquired higher 
educational qualifications. 

In comparison, outcomes 
for those in care are extremely 
poor. A quarter of adult pris- 
oners were in local authority 
care before the age of 16. 

Ms Morgan thinks that 


‘Political correctness 
and female 
ambivalence is 
hindering adoption 1 


many social service depart- 
ments are so prejudiced against 
adoption, seeing preservation of 
ties with the child's natural 
family as paramount, feat they 
find a reason to disqualify many 
applicants to be parents. 

This comes to a head with 
trans-radal adoption -adoption 
by parents of one race of a child 
of another race. “Hans-racial 
adoption, according to accept- 
ed wisdom amongst social work- 
ers, destroys a child's sense of 
identify,” she says. "There is in 
fact no research evidence to sup- 
port the rfahn that trans-radal 
adoption harms children.” 

She argues that the care sys- 
tem presently focuses on tem- 
porary placements sucb as 
short-term foster care or local 


autborify care. “These thing? are 
not permanent, fee soda] work- 
ers think that somehow the 
children will go bade to their 
original families. This is amply 
not realistic. Large numbers of 
children will never go back be- 
cause of neglect or abuse. Ws 
need to have an alternative." She 
adds that if parents whose chil- 
dren have been taken into care 
are not fit to have their children 
back after a year, fee child 
should be free for adoption. 

But the British Agencies for 
Adoption and Fostering was 
highly critical of the report. 
“We understand that there are 
many prospective adopters who 
wish to adopt young children but 
feeir wishes should not come be- 
fore what is best for fee child,” 
said Felicity Collier, BAAF di- 
rector. ‘Tf an adoption does not 
work out the effect on the child 
can be deeply trauma tax Match- 
ing famili es to childr en is a 
critical process; it is facile to call 
this ‘political correctness'. 

“We are aware feat some 
children wait for too long for 
families and this 2s not accept- 
able. But the fault lies not in ide- 
ology but in fee failure of some 
authorities to plan effectively for 
children in feeir care and to 
make resources for recruiting 
fee very special adoptive fam- 
ilies needed.” 

Moira Gfob, chair of the chil- 
dren and family committee, 
said that the suggestion that 
adoption should be taken away 
from local authorities was 
"daft”. “Adoption services are 
mainly for children in local au- 
thority care and adding anoth- 
er agency would only add to 
delays. We have had massive 
success in reducing the popu- 
lation of children in care.” 



Stolen childhood: Sue McKenzie at her home in Earls Barton, Northampton - *1 never knew adoption was an alternative’ Photograph: Steve Hill. 

‘We were grateful, we had no choice’ 


“THE PROBLEM about the 
issue of adoption is feat unless 
you know it’s an option it is not 
an issue,” says Sue McKenzie, 
who was in fee care of her lo- 
cal authority for 16 years., 
writes Glenda Cooper. 

“Unless you know that 
adoption is an alternative you 
are unlikely to want it” 

Sue and her sister were fos- 
tered after her parents split up 
and fee children were taken 
into care. “Adoption was nev- 
er discussed. We probably 


wouldn’t have been in care if 
we were growing up today. Tm 
mixed race and when my 
mother left, my father who is 
black was left looking after us. 
In those times It wasn't 
thought suitable - a black 
man looking after two young 
girls.” 

Her experience of fostering 
was not positive: “It was almost 
Dickensian. The foster chil- 
dren would do the chores and 
wait on the family. We were 
treated differently from their 


own children. When the fam- 
ily went on holiday we 
wouldn’t go with them. We 
would be placed somewhere 
else until they came back.” . 

“When we first went to 
our foster borne we were only 
meant to be going for a few 
weeks, but as it became longer 
the family wouldsay ‘you were 
only supposed to be here for 
a few weeks and you were a 
horrible chflcT so we tended to 
feel grateful, as opposed to 
feeling we had a choice or a say 


in what happened to us. 

Sue says ft was very difficult 

to teQ anyone what she felt: 
“Social workers did visit but 
they were very good friends 
with the foster mother and fa- 
ther, and she would say if we 
said anything she’d get us af- 
terwards, and we wouldn't be 
believed anyway. And they al- 
ways vitited us at the bouse and 
so we couldn’t say anything be- 
cause when you’re a child you 
think walls have ears and you 
would be heard. 


“If you said you wanted to 
be adopted or feat you were 
unhappy to your social work- 
er it then becomes their prob- 
lem that they have to deal with, 
more work for them.” 

“I think ft becomes difficult 
when you grow up a bit and 
you see that other people have 
a different way of living, feat 
other children talk about their 
famify and you realise you are 
not an ordinary kid. Then you 
are continually reminded you 
are only foster children.” 


Man still being quizzed over sex attacks Diana’s logo spreads to tubs of margarine 


POLICE are still questioning a 
40-year-old man arrested in 
connection with a series of sex 
attacks on women across fee 
country which began in 1982. 

Officers arrested him in 
Leeds on Friday night as part 
of fee Operation Lynx investi- 
gation involving three forces. 

Magistrates have granted 
an extension to fee custody 
time limit, allowing questioning 
to continue at a police station 
in the city yesterday. 

Detectives from West York- 


shire, Leicestershire and Not- . 
tingbamshirc, led by Wfest York- 
shire Assistant Chief Constable 
Lloyd Clarice, have been inves- 
tigating five attacks. All involved 
fee abduction of lone women. 

The operation was launched 
last summer when DNA tests 
convinced police the same man 
was responsible for all fee at- 
tacks. In each case, a woman 
was driven away and then seri- 
ously sexually assaulted. 

The Erst attack was on 3 De- 
cember 1982, when a 30year-okl 
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The Open 
University 


I ^PoUHotHne (24 hours) 0870 9000 301 J 

The Open University opens minds, opens doors. 
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woman was abducted in central 
Bradford, driven to Leed^Btad- 
ford Airport and assaulted. A 
mouth later, a woman of 26 was 
abducted in fee car park of 
Leeds general infirmary, driven 
to fee outskirts of the city and 
assaulted. 

The attacker then drove bade 
to a canal, where he tied her up 
and threw her in the water. She 
managed to free her hands and 
feet, then swam to safety. 

On 10 May 1984, a 20-year- 
old woman was driven out of 


Leicester, raped and then left 
in fee car near to where she bad 
been abducted. It was not un- 
til May 1993 feat another attack 
took place, in Nottingham. Af- 
ter being driven from fee city, 
fee 24-year-old victim was at- 
tacked and left near a reservoir. 

The last attack took place in 
Leeds in July 1 995. when a 
woman aged 22, was attacked 
in a multi-storey car park. She 
had her eyelids superglued to- 
gether before being assaulted 
and dumped next to a canal 


Open up your 
career opportunities 

Today, more employers look for good academic qualifications, and 
the Open University (OLD can offer you a wide range of courses, 
diplomas, BA or BSc degrees and postgraduate degrees Gneluding 
MBAk, MSc'e and MA’s) to add to yourCV. 

The value of OU study la widely recognised by employees. 
More than 4,000 companies sponsor OU students, including IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard, Barclays Bank. St a ndard Life and Lucas. 

You abo open up a new world of challenges and achievements. 
There are over 150 courses to choose from In com pu t in g, business 
management technology, modem languages, social sciences, 
English law, arts, science, mathematics, education and health and 
social welfare. 

At undergraduate level we are open to anyone over 18, and for 
most undergraduate courses you don't need previous qualifications. 

Through OU supported open learning 
Rt your atudy around your work and family commitments by 
teeming through our unique and successful method - OU supported 
open teaming. You're supported by a personal tutor - a subject 
specialist - who gives regular tutorials and marks assignments; 
specially written textbooks; audio/video cassettes; TV 
programmes and, for some course? computer software! We are 
also leading the way in new technology with over 30,000 students 
now linked to us by home computers. 



On Thursday March 1998 The independent wfil 
be publishing an 8 page report in association with 
V'faterAid about fee issues surrounding people's 
access to dean water and effective sanitation in the 
developing world. 
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THE FIRST consumer product 
bearing the official logo to 
commemorate Diana, Princess 
of Wales, goes on sale today - 
a tub of margarine. 

Trustees of fee Memorial 
Fund which approved the Flo- 
ra “Thanks” promotion insist- 
ed it was a one-off move which 
would raise £250,000 for the 
charity from sales of the tubs. 

It is part of fee Flora Lon- 
don Marathon fund-raising ef- 
fort in which 600 runners, as 
Team Flora, plan to raise a fur- 


ther £l-2m for fee Memorial 
Rind. Diana's former butler, 
Paul Burrell, now a Fund 
trustee, was one of fee main fig- 
ures in arranging fee deal. He 
wfll be r unning in fee Marathon. 

Supermarkets across the 
country will be selling the tubs 
which have Diana's offici al sig- 
nature in purple and the word 
“Thanks”, instead of the brand 
name, along fee side. They will 
be sold alongside ordinary 
packs for the same price. 

Vivienne Parry, a trustee of 


the Fund, said: “It is not our in- 
tention to endorse consumer 
products - this is a one-off case 
related to the Flora London 
Marathon ... The manufactur- 
ers approached us and said they 
would be prepared to give us all 
proceeds from the sales. It is a 
very large amount of money." 

Helen Park of Flora de- 
scribed the tubs as a “celebratory 
pack” to support next month's 
marathon. All the proceeds will 
go the Memorial Fund, said Ms 
Park, who denied the company 




would benefit from the associ- 
ation wife fee late Princess. 

Meanwhile, the RAC an- 
nounced feat it wants to run a 
seatbelt campaign using fee 
death of the Princess of Wiles 
as a warning to motorists. 

The organisation, which ac- 
cepts it is dealing wife a sensi- 
tive issue, is to ask Bu ckingham 
Palace and the Princess's fami- 
fy for approval to run the cam- 
paign, which would allege that 
fee Princess could have lived if 
she had worn a rear seatbelL 
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WIN A FAIRYTALE BREAK AT 

Dalhousie Castue 
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Take pare in our unique 
competition and you could be 
eniqying an unforgettable 
romantic weekend at the 13th 
century Dalhousie Castle 
hotel. Sfcuaced in countryside 

Hoc 20 minutes from the hart 
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of EU 
‘green 


By Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


s THE Goyemnjent is to oppose 
a European plan to spend 
£110bn over the next decade, 
doubling the amount of energy 
it gets from renewable power 
sources like sun, wind aodwater. 

A European Union White 
Paper, Energy for the Future: Ste- 
newable Sources of Energy, is to 
be discussed by ministers at an 
Energy Council meeting in 
May, when a formal resolution 
could be adopted 

But MPs have now been 
told that John Battle, the energy 
minister, will oppose the plan 
to increase EU energy sup- 
plies derived from renewables 
from 6 per cent to 12 per cenL 
> Mr Battle has told the Com- 
mons European Legislation 
Committee: “The UK govern- 
ment wilJ show enthusiasm for 
the [European] Commission’s 
initiative, tempered with a 
strong dose of realism. Whilst 
supporting the principle of ac- 
tion to promote renewables, and 
the adoption of a more strate- 
gic approach, the UK will argue 
against the endorsement of any 
unrealistic targets and the adop- 
tion of measures which would 
impose disproportionate costs 
on consumers, industry or the 
taxpayer” 

The minister was unable to 
say what the UK share of the 
£1 1 Obn would be, but he added. 


Tt is likely to be in the range 
of £lbn-£3bn per annum-” 

While roost of the investment 
would come from the private 
sector, significant public sector 
support would be expected, and 
Mr Battle warned: “This would 
add to existing pressures on the 
Community budget and UK 
public expenditure.” 

But the commission warned 
that unless the power share 
coming from renewable sources 
was increased, it would be- 
come increasingly difficult for 
the EU to compty with its com- 
mitments on environmental 
protection at European and 
international level. 

The Brussels communication 
on the subject said that the 
“overwhelmingly positive re- 
sponse received during the con- 
suhationpixxxsshasconfimied 
the commission’s view that an 
indicative target is a good pol- 
icy tool, giving a dear political 
signal and impetus to action.' 

' It described the target of 
12 per cent of energy supply 
from renewables as “ambitious 
but realistic”; Mr Battle con- 
siders his own domestic target 
- of possibly getting less than 5 
per cent of energy from re- 
newables - ambitious enough. 

The Prime Minister said in 
December, at the time of the 
Kyoto Earth summit ? “We need 
to look at new ways of produc- 
ing energy. This could involve 
promoting greater use of solar 


NHS chiefs 
face waiting 
lists threat 


to Anthony Bevins 


THE DIRECTORS of NHS 
authorities and trusts were yes- 
terday threatened with the sack, 
if they do not help Frank Dob- 
son, the Secretary of State for 
Health, to meet his pledge to cut 
hospital waiting lists. 

Mr Dobson, who last week 
pledged to reduce the waiting 
lists by 200,000 - to get them 
100,000 patients below the 
queue left by the last govern- 
ment - is to meet senior officials 
and executives from the 520 
health authorities and trusts 
over the next few weeks. 

He said yesterday that he 
,Pwas confident that in large 
parts of the country, given the 
enthusiasm of NHS staff and the 
extra funds that had been com- 
mitted in the Budget, the Gov- 
ernment pledge would be 
achieved. 

But he told BBC television's 
Breakfast with Frost that the 
message he would be delivering 
to the directors would be: “If 
you fail to do it, we’ll have to 
get other people to come in and 
give you advice and give you 
help, but it’s got to be deliv- 
ered." 

Asked whether they would 
be sacked if they failed, Mr 
Dobson replied: “Well, I can't 
get rid of the paid officials erf 1 the 
National Health Service, but the 


people I appoint as chairs and 
non-executive directors hold 
their positions while I have 
confidence in them, and I have 
confidence in the vast majori- 
ty of them. 

Tm taking responsibility 
for the decisions I take, and 
what I do want to see is the non- 
executive directors and chairs 
taking more responsibility in fu- 
ture for the outfits that they’re 
involved in running." 

Ministers are disturbed that 
there is a marked disparity in 
the delivery of services between 
different authorities and trusts, 
and they want to encourage 
them all to achieve the stan- 
dards of the besL 

Bui there is no doubt that if 
the poorest authorities and 
trusts do not pull their socks up, 
management shake-ups wlD fol- 
low. The policy had been used 
to help badly-performing 
schools, and it could also be ap- 
plied to under-performing hos- 
pitals. 

Mr Dobson’s message will be 
bolstered by the fact that NHS 
directors are not the Only ones 
with iheir jobs on the line. 

In saying that he is taking re- 
sponsibility for his own deci- 
sions, he is spelling out a 
political fad - that his own job 
would be in jeopardy if signifi- 
cant progress was not made 
within the next 12 months. 


Tatchell urges 
gay rights probe 


OUTRAGE the gay rights 
group, is stepping up its pres- 
sure for a Commons select 
committee investigation into 
disaimiriation against gays 
and lesbians, writes Anthony 
Bevins, Political Editor. 

Peter Tatchell, the Oul- 
Rage campaigner, said yes- 
lerday thaibe had received the 
support of Mike O'Brien, the 
Home Office minister, for a 
reference to the Home Affairs 
Select Committee. 

“An investigation - could 
help revive the stalled cam- 
paign for lesbian and gay bu- 
. roan rights. It would be the 
^nos( significant report on no^ 


Mr Tatchell said he bad made 
three requests for an invest!- 


something routinely rejected 
t>y the Tory administration. 

“We are aware that the se- 
lect committee has produced 
three reports on race issues 
over the last decade, but had 
not once investigated the 
equally serious’issne of legal 

<• - — q mnn cf 1nd)l311S 


Wolfenden Report," Mr 
Thtchell said in a statement. 

In a letter sent this month 

to Chris Muffin, Labour diair- 
man of the select committee. 


and gay men. 

“We are; for example, de- 
nied the right to many and to 

any alternative legal recogni- 
tion of our partnerships, 
banned from membership of 
the armed forces, penalised by 
insurance and mortgage com- 
panies, turned down for con- 
sideration by many fostering 
and adoption agencies, dis- 
criminated agains t in pension 
and inheritance rules.’’ * 


energy and making more use of 
renewable sources. This will 
ensure the UK delivers what it. 
has signed up to, and will help 
other countries fulfil their com- 
mitments.'' 

A gcArexnment review of new 
and renewable energy policy, 
amximx^bst June— Kstffl con- 
tinuing. It was asked to examine 
what woaJd be necessary and 
practical “to provide 10 per cent 
. -of the-UICs electricity from re- 
newable energy sources by 2010”. 

Bat 10 per cent af electrici- 
ty amounts to less than 5 per 
cent of all energy supplies, and 
even if the Government pro- 
duces a positive result on that 
target, it would still amount to 
tinle more than a third of the 
new European ambition. 



Blowing in the wind: Brussels says more investment in renewable power is imperative if the EU is to meet its commitments Photograph: Steve Pyke 
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Inflexible employers ‘driving women out of Britain’s workforce 


By Kate Watson-Smyth 


EMPLOYERS must adapt their 
working practices to meet the de- 
mands of working mothers, or they 
could face a manpower crisis by the 
next nuUemrnim, a study warns today. 

A survey of 1,000 professional 
women found that 57 per cent be- 
lieved their career development 
had slowed down since having chil- 
dren and 41 per cent bad to take a 


cut in salary on return to work. As 
a result of this, nearly one fifth of 
those questioned (18 per cent) said 
they were considering not having 
children, given the perceived in- 
flexibility of employers and the im- 
pact of this attitude on their career 
prospects. 

Carol Savage, m anaging director 
of The Resource Connection, which 
carried out the survey in conjunction 
with the Chartered Institute of Mar- 


keting, said that British business can 
no longer ignore changing patterns 
in the workforce. 

“Women now account for 44 per 
cent of the total workforce in this 
country and employers must keep 
pace with the changes if they are to 
retain the best qualified and most 
proficient staff,” she said. 

“The mentality among senior 
managers that there is a direct cor- 
relation between the hours spent in 


the office and promotional prospects 
is very conunoQ. But this study 
shows that what is needed is mea- 
surement by output achieved, not 
hours invested.” 

Almost 90 percent of the women 
questioned for the survey said they 
wanted greater flexibility in their 
work patterns, including working 
from 10am to 4pm, with the chance 
to do more work from home, longer 
holidays and to be paid by the hour. 


Ms Savage said many profes- 
sional women had given up work al- 
together because of the problems of 
fi n din g adequate childcare at a rea- 
sonable cost and the lack of flexible 
working hours. 

“I am happy to work, a 12-hour 
day, if necessary, but I don't want to 
woik from 8am to 8pm. 1 would 
rather stop at 5pm so that I can put 
my son to bed and then work at borne 
from 8pm to midnigh t,** she saidL 


-Eo^jlpyes have got to realise that 
that t^bejust as productive as stay- 

late every night and until that hap- 
pens then many talented women will 
continue togfre up their careers. With 
73 percent of our study holding de- 
grees and 23 percent with masters de- 
grees, there is no doubt that they are 

a valuable resource and unless em- 
plqyers change their attitude thqrwiU 
I pse a valuable part of the workforce. ” 
Pat Zadora, president of the Busi- 


ness and Professional Women's 
Guild, said she was not surprised by 
the findings. “We have been seeing 
these problems for same consider- 
able time and unless men and 
women can be treated on a equal ba- 
sis with regard to children then 
thing? will not change. Childcare is 
st2l seen as an exclusively female area 
? n H that needs to c han ge before em- 
ployers will realise what is going on. 
We do need a change of attitude." 


£50,000 a 
year puts 
railmen 


in new 
pay elite 


By Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


THE DAY of the £50,000 a year 
train driver has dawned. So 
acute is the post-privatisation 
shortage of drivers that some 
companies are being forced to 
pay the kind of money earned 
by che heads of the very largest 
state schools, or the managing 
directors of medium-sized com- 
panies and more than pilots 
working for small airlines. 

The train operating compa- 
ny currently paying the highest 
rates, according to informed in- 
dustry sources, is South West 
Trains. Some drivers earned 
up to £52,000 a year by putting 
in the maximum hours and the 
average pay was around 
£35,000, the sources said. 

Last year, the company nar- 
rowly escaped a £lm fine for 
cancelling up to 39 trains a day 
having “down-sized” the work- 
force by 70 drivers. Since then 
they have been forced to take 
on an even greater number 
than they made redundant and 
the 720 drivers currently on the 
pay roll are being stretched to 
the limits. 

South West Trains, along 
with most of the other 24 pas- 
senger train operators, are also 
paying premium rates in order 
to keep their employees. 

Since privatisation the num- 
ber of drivers being trained 


has declined and companies 
are poaching each other's staff 
to ensure their services are 
kept runnin g. 

It is understood that some 
ex-train drivers who became de- 
pot managers are going on re- 
fresher courses to resume their 
previous careers in order to take 
advantage of the bonanza. 

While Aslef, the train dri- 
vers’ union, opposed privatisa- 
tion, it is determined that its 
members will now the reap the 
benefits of a new market for 
drivers created by competing 
companies. 

Lew Adams, general secre- 
tary of Asle£ calculated that the 
network needed another 450 
drivers and that the shortage 
would worsen unless companies 
trained more drivers. 

The wage inflation could 
get worse. Commenting on the 
scarcity of drivers and the com- 
petition for their services, Mr 
Adams said: “If they think 
they are going to be able to stick 
to pay rises which match the rate 
of inflation, they’ve got anoth- 
er think coming.” 

Having recently achieved a 
37-hour working week, the 
union plans to reduce it to 35 
hours - a policy Much will ex- 
acerbate the shortage. 

Last December, the union 
and Richard Branson’s Virgin 
Trains, which runs both the 
West Coast Main Line and 



Fast forward: Decades on from the ’golden age of steam’ - when pay was poor and the work arduous- train drivers are entering a new era of rich rewards Photograph: Dale Cherry 


the Crosscountry services, 
launched a joint venture to re- 
cruit, train and supply drivers to 
the network. 

Ail but one of the companies 
have agreed “restructuring’' 
deals with Aslef so that the 
union's members are paid 
salaries instead of basic pay plus 
a Byzantine series of add-ons. 
Mr Adams has warned ScotRafl, 
the only company to stick with 
the old system, that it faced con- 
flict with the union unless it 


agreed a new structure and 
might also be the victim of 
poaching raids from other op- 
erators. 

A spokeswoman for South 
West. Ihuns, which last year con- 
tributed an estimated £4m to its 
parent company Stagecoach, 
said it was not the company’s 
policy to discuss drivers’ earn- 
ings, but pointed out that the 
basic salary was around £25,000 
a year. 

She said drivers could only 


work a maxim am of 13 days 
consecutively before taking a 
day off. All drivers were entitled 
to two rest days a week and 
many chose not to work on their 
days off. 

South West Trams’ pay rates 
were “competitive”, she said, 
and the company was current- 
ly training 30 drivers. 

■ Aslef is to seek damages and 
legal moves to dear the name 
of a train driver who served a 
prisoa sentence after pleading 


guilty to manslaughter over a 
tram crash which killed five peo- 
ple eight ye^zs ago. 

• The union said it believed 
Robert Morgan should be ex- 
onerated of blame over the 
crash at Purley, south London, 
in 1990, in which five people 
died and 88 were injured. 

Mr Morgan was driving a 
Littlehampton to Victoria train 
which hit the rear of a Horsham 
to Victoria train, throwing six 
coaches down an embankment. 


Mr Morgan was sentenced to 
18 months’ imprisonment, with 
12 suspended, which was re- 
duced to four months by the 
Court of AppeaL 

Aslef said it had decided to 
seek a judicial review of the case 
following the acquittal earlier 
this month of another driver in- 
volved in a train crash. 

Peter Afford, who drove a 
train involved in a crash at 
Watford Junction in 1996 in 
Much a woman died and 70 


people were injured, was 
cleared of manslaughter by a 
jury at Luton Crown Court. 

Union general secretary 
Lew Adams said the union 
would be seeking “substantial 
damages and exoneration'* for 
Mr Morgan. 

“It is quite clear that Mr 
Morgan was left to take the 
blame Mien the accident may 
have been caused by infra- 
structure shortcomings,” said 
Mr Adams. 


DAILY POEM 


Entertaining women 

By D j Enright 

In a night-dub in Hiroshima, 

A combo playing noisily, 

A girl asked sweetly, “Kohi shim as ka”?: 

Should they make coffee? » 

No, he replied, it kept him awake. 

It was “koi”, it struck him later, not “kohi”: 

It was love she had offered, not ooffee. 

The thought kept him awake. 

Next day, as a guest of Rotary, 

He conveyed (without authority) 

Fraternal greetings from Cradley Heath. 

Writing outside was a victim 
(Rotary docs not entertain women), 

A victim for hirn^to see. to see him. 

Him with his face still scarlet. 

Her with her white scarred arms. 

This is our final selection from D J Enright’s Collected Poems 
1948-1998 (Oxford University Press, £15). This poem first 
appeared in Instant Chronicles (1985). 


Straw’s son files 
police complaint 


By Kate Wa faon-Smyth 

WILLIAM STRAW, the teen- 
age son of the Home Secretary, 
has filed a complaint aguna po- 
lice officers claiming they used 
excessive force when arresting 
two football fans. 

William. 17, who embroiled 
his father in controversy test De- 
cember when he received a 
caution for selling cannabis in 
a pub, made the complaint last 
November after witnessing an 
incident involving Chelsea fans 
at Euston station in London. 

He is expected to be inter- 
viewed about the incident. which 
was filmed on closed-circuit 
television cameras, next week. 

Officers were escorting the 
fans back to London from a 


match against Blackburn Rov- 
ers, the team William supports, 
Mien trouble broke out on the 
Crain. Folks were waiting on the 
platform at Euston and made 
two arrests. 

William, a passenger on the 
train, saw what happened and 
later made a complaint against 
four officers alleging that ex- 
cessive force had been used in 
the incident 

John Callendar, acting su- 
perintendent of British Trans- 
port. Police, said: “We can 
confirm that a complaint was re- 
ceived from a passenger on the 
train.” He added that a com- 
plaint had also been lodged by 
one of those arrested, but it bad 
since been withdrawn. 

“The outstanding complaint 



Witness: WHIiam Straw 
saw arrest of football fens 


is being investigated under the 
normal . . . procedures and the 
complainant will be inter- 
viewed, probably next week." 

A Home Office spokes- 
woman said that the issue was 
a private matter for the Straw 
family. 


Police investigate helicopter 
escape plot at Whitemoor 


Dfc.TfcXJ II VES are mvp?ri garing 
an alleged attempted breakout 
from Whitemoor top-security 
jaiL police said yesterday. 

A man has been questioned 
by officers investigating c laims 
Of an escape plot at the jail near 
March, in Cambridgeshire. 

Police said the man, who is 
33 and comes from Bury St Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, had been freed 
on police bail until 6 ApriL 

The Prison Sendee said yes- 
terday that it was unable to com- 
ment on the investigation. But 
it is understood that detectives 
are investigating reports thai 
there was a plan to blast a hole 
in a wall at the prison and to lift 
six prisoners to freedom by 
helicopter. 

A spokesman for Camb- 


ridgeshire Ralice would only say: 
“On March 2 this year a 
33-year-old man from Bury St 
Edmunds was arrested in con- 
nection with an investigation 
into an alleged conspiracy to 
breakout of HMP Whitemoor 
at March. 

“The man was taken to Wis- 
bech police station for ques- 
tioning and was later released 
on bail pending further in- 
quiries. He is due back at Wis- 
bech police station on April 6.” 

Whitemoor, which opened in 
1991, is set in an isolated part of 
the Fens and houses some of the 
UK's most dangerous prisoners 
in its special secure unit - a self- 
contained jail within a jail 

In September 1994 six in- 
mates, including five IRA pris- 


oners, staged a breakout from 
the unit. The prisoners, some of 
them armed, used knotted 
sheets to climb over a wall and 
were then chased across sur- 


rounding fields by police and 
guards before being re-captured. 

An inquiry into the escape se- 
verely criticised the security 
regime at Whitemoor. 

Eighteen months later prisoa 
officers foiled another attempt- 
ed escape after a set of replica 
keys and home-made weapons 
were found inside the prison. A 
tip-off resulted in the discovery 
of two plastic key-moulds. 

In April last year a prison of- 




fer more than seven hours by 
two inmates believed to have 
been armed with a knife. 


reefsxx. 


What would you give to own a Vectis APS zoom MIN< 
compact from Minolta? How about £129.99? 


Hard to believe at the price, isn't it? 

But then, the fully automatic Vectis 20 is 
full of surprises. 

Being an Advanced Photo System 
camera, it offers Drop-In Film Loading. So 
you're ready to shoot at the drop of a hat. 

And Triple Format Selection. Enabling 
you to shoot in any of three photo formats. 

There's even a Dace & Time Imprinting 


feature, which records on the back of tile print 
the time when each picture was taken. 

But perhaps the biggest buzz of all comes 
from the camera’s sophisticated 2i, 30-60mm 
zoom lens. 

Automatically controlled for focus and 
exposure across the entire zoom range, the 
flexibility the lens gives you to take , great 
pictures is a photographer's dream. 


And with the introduction of APS index 
Prints, showing all your shots miniaturised on 
a single sheet, the day your film comes bad: 
from the developer is especially satisfying. 

*In fact, at £129.99, you simply can’t 
afford to miss out. 



Only from the mind of Minolta. 


GA 


The Veens 20 is one of a range of 12 Advanced Photo System Cameras. Minolta (UK) Ltd, Precedent Drive, Rooks ley, Milton Keynes, MK13 8HF 
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Clinton carries mixed blessings to Africa 


By Mary Braid 

in Accra 


THE UNITED STATES has 
never considered Africa im- 
portant enough - politically or 
economically - to merit a prop- 
er tour by an American presi- 
dent So why has President BQl 
Clinton chosen to make on 1 1- 
day tour of the continent and 
why now? 

There is of course a feeling 


in Washington that Mr Qintoa 
(and his wife, Hfllaiy) will be so 
Car from Washington for so 
long simply in order to have a 
break hum the relentless volley 
of sex allegations against him, 
though the president seems un- 
likely to win a reprieve with 
more than 200 Whshington- 
based journalists accompanying 
him on the trip. 

The president's advisers 
H aim he has been derising a 


new strategy for relations with 
Africa since the late 1980s, 
when the continent's usefulness 
as a battleground for proxy su- 
per power ware ended along 
with the cold war. 

Self interest and ethics, US 
government officials insist, now 
compel the US to find a way of 
ensuring that Africa is not left 
behind in economic globalisa- 
tion. More than 700 million peo- 
ple hi sub-Saharan Africa create 


a huge untapped market for US 
goods and the promising eco- 
nomic improvements in a hand- 
ful of African countries make 
trade between the world’s rich- 
est and poorest continents a 
possibility. 

Not everyone is convinced by 
the US's stated motives. Some 
analysts say Mr Hin ton's trip is 
largely symbolic and designed 
to play to the African-American 
constituency at home. 


Those who insist the trip is for 
a home audience point to the 
president’s visit to Ghana today 
- the first African country to win 
independence from European 
colon ialists — and to die former 
slave fortress at Goree Island, 
Senegal. The emotional climax 
of the tour, and the televisual 
episode that the President will 
be most keen to have played 
back home, is Ins planned speech 
at Goree Island, at the end of 


his trip. An estimated 2 million 
Africans were dispatched as 
slaves from the. fortress to the 
American colonies. 

Taking President CEntoo at 
face value it is true that some 
African countries are showing 
signs of economic recovery and 
tendencies towards democracy. 
It may be that President Clin- 
ton believes this progress de- 
serves recognition. 

It would be easy, then, to see 


why Ghana, Uganda, South 
Africa, Botswana and Senegal 
are being visited. Todays first 
Stop could be seen as a pat on 
the back for Jerry Rawlings, a 
former flight Lieutenant who 
took power in Ghana after 
gaging a military coup but has 
since moved towards democra- 
cy to secure international Icons. 

The Clinton administration 
comes to Africa bearing the 
African Growth and Opportu- 


nity Act. It offers belter trade 
terms for African countries 
which meet democratic and 
economic requirements. Iron- 
ically, some of Africa's poorest 
countries complain that strin- 
gent economic rules set by in- 
ternational lenders actually 
undermine fledgling democra- 
cies by imposing additional 
hardships on populations which 
already rale among the poorest 
in the world. 


Ghana glad of its 
place on American 
map of the world 


IN ACCRA'S blistering midday heat 
yesterday, preparing for history 
proved a tricky, sweaty business. .4A'- 
waabu (welcome) Bill Clinton signs 
were everywhere. But the artist re- 
sponsible for the biggest was still bat- 
tling to finish the US flag. 

Painting the three-striped Gha- 
naian Dag. with its solitary star, had 
been easy; not so the stripes and the 
50 stars. 

The US flag painting is just one 

in a swarm of demands which has de- 
scended on Accra since it was an- 
nounced Ghana would be the first 
stop on the first tour of Africa by an 
American president. 

Accra has since undergone a mi- 
nor facelift; the best this poor nation 
can buy. Buildings have been paint- 
ed and the route from the airport 
spruced up and sanitised. The city's 
huge open sewer has been boarded 
out of sight of President Clinton, his 
wife HUkny and daughter Chelsea. 

But even the weight of the US ad- 
vance party -hundreds strong -has 
taxed Accra. And when President 
Clinton and his 800-strong entourage 
arrive this morning they will stay just 
seven hours. The Third World cap- 
ital, suffering periodic power black- 
outs, could not provide the 
communications centre required 
for the 200 Washington-based jour- 
nalists jetting in with Clinton to cov- 
er the II-day tour at 540,000 a 
head. 

Accra was desperate to have the 
world’s most powerful nation stay 
overnight but lacked enough np- 


The President's visit 
marks a great day 
- but a short one, 
writes Mary Braid 

market hotel rooms. It did not help 
that one of the three largest hotels, 
The Golden Tulip, is Ubyan-backed 
and therefore out of bounds to the 
US administration. 

The First and Third worlds have 
collided with no end of jarring but 
Ghanaians, who began queueing to 
see the President at So’clock this 
morning, are still upbeat about a vis- 
it that they hope will change per- 
ceptions of Africa and ensure, as the 
mighty US has promised, that the 
world's poorest continent is not 
left behind in economic globalisa- 
tion. 

‘‘It will be a crucial day for 
Ghana,” said one taxi driver . But be 
did not miss the irony of all the 
preparation and raised hopes for 
such a brief visit “It will also be a 
short one,” he added dryly. 

Cynics say the US tour will be all 
show and no substance; and that in 
any commercial partnership be- 
tween Africa and foe US only Amer- 
ica can be the winner. Bot in deeply 
religious Ghana - where hoardings 
advertise a thousand evangelical 
and Baptist churches and business- 
es adopt names like the In God We 
Trust Hair Salon - there is more foith. 



Artist’s welcome: Emmanmrel Baffour finishing his poster of Ghanaian President Jerry Rawlings and Bill Clinton ready for the US president's writ to Accra Photograph; Reuters 


That is a small miracle given 
Ghana's history. TWo and a half hours 
along the coast stands the ruins of 
the Elmina slave fort, which in an- 
other time lured the world's most 
powerful nations to African shores. 
Over four centuries, tens of millions 
of Africans were bunted down and 
imprisoned in forts like this to await 
transfer to the Americas and West 
Indies. 


In recent days many members of 
the US advance party - white and 
African-American - have visited 
here. President Clinton is scheduled 
to make a symbolic visit to another 
slave centre off the coast of Senegal 
at the end of his tour; a move ex- 
pected to delight black Americans 
back home. 

Inside Elmina, Felix Nguah, fort 
guide, is explaining the West's pre- 


vious exploitations of Africa during 
the slave and colonial periods. As he 
shows them the dungeons where fe- 
male slaves were kept by the Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch - separate 
from male slaves but available to the 
white fort governor and his men - 
he warns a group of Ghanaian 
schoolchildren to question all they 
are taught. 

He points to the old Dutch Re- 


formed Church chapel in the fort's 
courtyard. Here the pious white 
Christians prayed to their God while 
Africans languished in the dun- 
geons below. ‘And they say Africans 
are barbaric," says Mr Nguah, shak- 
ing his head “'The .church is guilty 
of so much sin and so many lies.” 
President Clinton has been under 
pressure to use his arrival on African 
soil today to apologise for slavery, and 


its aftermath. His advisers have made 
dear that will not happen. Mr Nguah 
says an apology by itself would be 
pointless. Only recompense, like bet- 
ter trade terms or relief from crippling 
debts on international loans, would 
give it meaning. 

President Clinton comes to Africa 
today armed with a few economic 
promises and strategies; debt for- 
giveness is not among them. 
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France sees 
of President 


a s| 

Le 



THE SPECTRE which haunts 
respectable political opinion in 
France - the spectre of a Pres- 
ident Jean-Marie Le Pen - 
couid become disturbing real- 
ity today. 

'Hie leader of the far-right 
National Front hopes to brow- 
beat his new-found allies from 
the French centre-right into 
choosing him this morning as 
president of the Provence- 
Alpes-Cdte d’Azur region: one 
of the most populous and high- 
profile areas of France, cover- 
ing the Mediterranean coast 
from Marseilles to Nice. If he 
pereuades 21 dissident members 
of the Gaullist RPR party and 
the .liberal UDF alliance to 
back him when the regional as- 
sembly meets this morning, the 
National Front will have made 

Forty per cent did 
not bother to vote, 
but now France’s 
political landscape 
has been bulldozed 


the most significant electoral 
conquest in its 25-year history. 
The regional presidency does 
not bestow enormous power but 
it would give the NF the vital 
oxygen of respectability. 

It may be, however, that Mr 
Le Pen has over-reached "him- 
self. The National Front moved 
at the weekend to spring the 
trap into which it had tempted 
rebellious elements of the 'Tra- 
ditional" right last week. Five 
centre-right regional presidents 
were chosen on Friday with NF 
votes, despite threats from their 
national leadership. 

The Front said at the week- 
end that it expected the dissident 
centre-right to return the favour 
and make Mr Le Pen, 69, pres- . 
ident of greater Provence today. 
(The NF won 37 seals in the re- 
gional elections last Sunday 
week, the same as the “tradi- 
tional” right parties,) As a quid 


Pope in 

pi 

N 


ONITSHA, Nigeria (AP) — 
Braving sweltering heat. Pope’ 
John Paul II issued a powerful 
call yesterday for change in 
Nigeria, telling Nigerians to rid 
their society of “everything that 
offends human dignity or violates 
human rights”. 

Hundreds of thousands 
iumed out for the Papal Mass 
in the country's Roman Catholic 
heartland. Since arriving on 
Saturday for a three-day visit, the 
Pope has surprised many here 
with the directness of his mes- 
sage to the military regime. 

People urged the Pope to 
help free Nigeria from the 
shackles of the junta. Noting the 
generals’ promise to hold elec- 
tions later this year, the Pope 
said “there was no place" for 
abuse of power, misuse of au- 
thority'. or arbitrarily excluding 
individuals from politics. 

Vatican officials pressed for 
the release of some 60 political 
opponents and journalists — 
hoping the government would 
show some leniency, as hap- 
pened in Cuba, where Fidel Cas- 
tro released 299 prisoners after 
the Pontiff’s January visiL 
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NF on brink of most significant conquest 
in 25 years, writes John Lichfield in Paris 


pro qua the NF said it would 
help to elect a centre-right rebel 
today in the greater fom r^on, 
the Ile-de-France, This may be 
too much, too soon, even for the 
rebels of the “nspectabJe^rigfiL 
They were stfil seeking mdakn 
at the weekend that they had ac- 
cepted NF support, without 
preconditions and without for- 
mal alliances. 

The abrupt demand that Mr 
Le Pen shonld be made, on the 

back-scratching prin cipl e , re- 
gional president of the third 
most populous region of France' 
has unmasked this pretence. 
The 21 rebels in Provence had, 
foolishly, hoped that the 37 
NF councillors would vote for 
one of them as president today: 
but the Rent made it dear on 
Saturday night that this was a 
non-starter. One compromise 
possibility may be the election ; 
as regional president of another , 
Front figure, possibly the par- j 
ty’s Number Two, Bruno M6- 
gret, or the mayor of Tbulon, 
Jean-Marie Le Ghevallier. 

Whatever way the vote goes 
in Marseilles, France is faced 
with a new and dangerous po- 
litical landscape. The ‘'re- 
spectable” or traditional right 
has exploded into two camps. 
There is a new de facto, right- 
wing grouping, mostly from the 
UDF but also containing parts 
of the Gaullisl RPR, which wfl] 
be forced into permanent elec- 
toral alliance with tbe NF. The 
“Republican” rump of the 
RPR, and remnants of the 
UDF, refusing all political deals 
with a xenopbobicand anti-de- 
mocratic party, will be left to 
rally around a much weakened 
President Jacques Chirac. Hie 
upshot, according to one RPR 
leader, oould be . to leave the 
French left “in power for the 
next 50 years”. The sheer pace 
of political developments in 
France in the last seven (fays has 
been breath-taking --and scar- 

Bonn threat 

GERMANY is threatoung a 
European Union budgetary 
crisis after warning Euro- 
pean finance ministers in 
York at the weekend it would 
block planned EU -reforms 
unless its own annual bill for 
membership of the bloc is cut 

Bonn's threat raises seri- 
ous obstacles to EU expan- 
sion and raises doubts over 
the future of Britain’s budget 
rebate. 

— Katherine Butler 


Syrian doubt 

UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan said after talks with 
President Hafez al- Assad 
yesterday that Syria was scep- 
tical about an Israeli offer for 
additional IsraeEwftbdrawal 
from south Lebanon. 

— Reuters, Damascus 

Crash deaths 

THREE people on the 
ground were killed yesterday 
when a Philippine Airlines 
Airbus 320 with 127 peqple 
on board ploughed into a 
shanty town after over- 
shooting the runway at Ba- 
colod in the central 
Philippines 

— Reuters, BaaAod 


To pick up a low 
cost loan, just pick 
up the phone. 
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ing. As a result of an election 
in which 40 per ceot of those el- 
igible did not bother to vote, the 
political landscape of post-war 
France has been bulldozed. 

The historian of French 

- right-wing politics, Rene Re- 
mand, said yesterday: “Now 
foatthebaniervAkisq»raled 
the NF frorn other parties has 
falter, everything is passible." 
He compared the situation to 
the 1930s, when large elements 
of the right became spell-bound 
by fosasm. The problem now, as 
then, he said, is the muddled and 
poorly led centre-right offered 

' a “weak identity” and the NF a 
“strong identity”. From being a 

- “pole of repulsion, tire NF had 
become a pale of attraction”. 


A more optimistic view, es- 
poused by the GauSist president 
Philippe S^um, can be summed 
up in two wards: “good rid- 
dance”. Mr S6gum said the ex- 
plosion of the right was 
inevitable and would allow the 
construction of a new, healthi- 
er, conservative-liberal party, 
or federation, based on repub- 
lican and democratic values. 
His optimism is based on the fact 
that 70 per cent of the centre- 
right’s electorate opposes deals 
with IheNF. Much depends on 
who, if anyone, emerges as the 
leader of the centre-right rebels. 
The favourite, in his own eyes at 
any rale, must be Alain Madeim, 
former economics minister, sdf- 
professed Thatcherite and 
leader of one of the right-wing 
parties within the UDF. He was 
the only centre-right party leader 
to congratulate the dissidents last 
Friday. 
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Respectability: Jean-Marie Le Pten, the National Front leader, could become President of the Cdce d’Azur region 
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CAVITY 

WALL 

INSULATION 

MORE CASH 
TO YOU 

You lose up to 35% of heat 
through the walls of your home. 
The solution is clever, yet 
simple: Cavity Wall Insulation. 
It can cut your annual heating 
bills by up to a third - that's 
a saving of up to £150. 
Specialists can complete the 
work in under a day and at a 
cost of just £450 -£500 for 
an average three-bedroom, semi 
detached house. You'll also get 
a 25-year, industry-recognised 
CIGA guarantee. For more details 
and the names of your local 
recommended installers, phone 

0345 277200 




Ths Government supports Cavity Wall Inoulation as a major contribution to Energy Efficiency. An Energy Saving Truat initiative backed by the Government. 


http'7/urww.esLorg.uk 
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Albanians go to polls in 
defiance of Milosevic 
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By Steve Crawshaw 

m Pnstina 


THE HUGE queue of Albanian 

voters was pressed tightly to- 
gether aU the way up the broad 
stairs of the Dardania primary 
school in Pristina; downstairs, the 
queue spilled out into the play- 
ground. Upstairs, they pressed 
against the tables, so that it was 
difficult for anybody to move. 
The Serb authorities have de- 
clared yesterday's elections in 
Kosovo, with its 90 per cent Al- 
banian population, to be illegal 
and irrelevant. But the areoes at 
the Dardania primary school in 
Kosovo's capital showed a non- 
chalant defiance of President 
Slobodan Milosevic's wilL 
The presidential and pariia- 
mcntaiy elections come at a 
time of considerable tension in 
the province, following the 
killing of dozens of Albanians 














by Serb forces in recent weeks. 
Serb nationalists are being 
bussed in from all over the coun- 
tiy to a demonstration in Pristi- 
na today; many Albanians say 

they will stay off the streets, be- 
cause of the fear of violence. 

Ibrahim Rugpva, leader of the 
Democratic League of Kosovo, 
was the only candidate for pres- 
ident. The Serb authorities did 
not crush the elections, seeking 
instead to ignore them - al- 
though Serb media prominent- 
ly reported an alleged incident 
in which 100,000 ballot sheets 
were found to have been tam- 
pered with. Mr Rugova’s nam e 
had reportedly been cirded, in 
advance of polling day. Certain- 
ly, there was considerable scope 
for electoral irregularity. More 
remarkable, however, were the 
attempts to at least provide elec- 
toral supervision - including the 
checking of identity documents 


and aossndiecking of voters’ lists. 

Several radical Albanian par- 
ties argued that the election 
should be postponed until they 
could also take place in the 
Drenica region, where the re- 
cent massacres took place. The 

heavy po&» presence in Dreni- 

ca made voting imposribte there. 

However, most Alb anians 
seemed ready to ignore the dis- 
putes between the political fac- 
tions. Mr Rugova declared 
yesterday “a very important day 
for the independence and free- 
dom of Kosovo”. Voters shared 
a fury and despair at recent 
bloodshed - together with a 
strong belief that the indepen- 
dence of Kosovo is increasingly 
becoming inevitable. 

There is also a widespread 
fear that war may be on the way. 

“Ws are not for war. But if it 
comes to war, we are ready to 
fight,” said a 49-year-old man 


in the little town of Lipljan, 
south of Pristina. Exactly equiv- 
alent declarations can be beard 
on the other side. 

Many Albanians have con- 
vinced themselves that the West 
B ready to support Kosovo's as- 
pirations to independence. “Why 
did Europe dose its eyes for so 
long?” is a much-heard phrase cn 
the streets of Pristina. But few 

seem aware of the extent of con- 
tinuing Western confusion on 
policy towards Kosovo. 

Pro-government Serb news- 
papers yesterday gleefully quot- 
ed the German, foreign 
minister, Klaus Kinkel, who 
argued that “nobody on the 
planet^ believed an independent 

Kosovo was a viable prospect 
Most Western politicians are 
wary of the knock-on effects of 
independence for Kosovo, with 
potential further instability 
throughout the region. 
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Kosovo ballot: Ethnic Albanians waiting to vote In Dardania primary school, Pristina, yesterday Photograph. ^ 
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Peking softens 


line on the 
‘one baby’ rule 


IN A DEPARTURE from its 
controversial approach to fam- 
ily planning, China has launched 
a. pilot rural population project 
which will drop the coercive as- 
tern offiang quotas for the num- 
ber of babies bom. Instead, 
famil y planning officials will try 
the gender methods of educa- 
tion and persuasion as a means 
of encouraging voluntary con- 
traceptive use ai^rearictiQg the 
both rate. The pilot programme 
is backed by $14m (£&5m) from 
the United Nations Population 
Fund (UhlFPA), the first time 
for three years that the UN body 

has financed a project in China. 

. Tlie potentially significant 
change in approach will be 
‘tried in .32. counties in 22 
provinces, covering about 20 
milli on people out of the coun- 
try’s 1.22 billion total. Both 
Peking and the UN have, for 
their own reasons, kept the pro- 
ject low-profile. The govern- 
ment does not want its people 
to drink that tbe “one chflcT pol- 
icy has been abandoned; and the 
UN does not want its China ac- 
tivities to prompt an- outcry 
about UN funding from US po- 
litical groups which object to 
Peking's record of forced abor- 
tions and sterilisations. 

The new pilot started quiet- 
ly last month, but will formally 
la unch in April. The counties 
chosen are mostly in central and 
western China, said the official 
China Daily at the weekend. 
Cong Jun, at the State Family 
P lanning Commission, said the 
move was a response to ihe 1984 
UN population conference in 
Cairo which called for family 
planning to be part of wider re- 
productive healthcare pro- 
grammes for women, including 
sex education. In the pilot ar- 
eas, sex education will include 
information on venereal dis- 
eases and Aids as well as con- 
traception, and will also be 
available for teenagers. 

China Daily said five kinds 
of contraceptives would be pro- 
vided for couples “to choose 


Teresa Poole in 

Peking sees change 
in China's tough 
population control 


from". Peking will be watching 
to see whether the pilot, which 
is scheduled to run until 2000. 
results in a explosion of births. 
If it does not, and if it can be 
demonstrated that health edu- 
cation can result in couples 
voluntarily limiting family size 
— as has happened in other 
Asian countries - then the pi- 
lot study could result in a more 
humane family planning pro- 
gramme in the rest of China. 

China’s agreement to em- 
bark on the new pilot pro- 
gramme probably reflects both 
a wish to improve its human 
rights image and also the real- 
isation that its often brutal, co- 
ercive policy has reached its 
limits. In the cities, couples are 
indeed permitted to have only 
one child. In the countryside 
these days, most families are al- 
lowed to have two, particularly 
if the first is a girl, so long as 
there is a five-year gap. Minority 
nationalities in rural areas are 
allowed up to three. 

In reality, poor peasants of- 
ten have more children, because 
they have little to lose if they do. 
Richer peasants are increasingly 
paying the fines or bribes to 
have more than the quota. So 
over the past two years there has 
been more emphasis from the 
I Family Planning Commission on 
the need to combine population 
control with poverty allevia- 
tion measures with the motto: 
“fewer births, quickly richer". 

The one child policy was im- 
posed in 1979 and China esti- 
mates that, without it. Lhe 
population would have been 300 
million higher today. Peking ex- 
pects the population to peak at 
1.6 billion in 2050 if the targets 
are achieved. 


Arms inspector 
returns to Iraq 


By Patrick Cockbum 

in Baghdad 


RICHARD BUTLER, the 
chief United Nations arms in- 
spector, returned to Iraq yes- 
terday on his first visit since the 
crisis over the inspection of 
Iraqi weapons of mass destruc- 
tion last month which almost led 
to war. He said the agreement 
on 23 February between Kofi 
Annan, tiie UN Secretary Gen- 
eral, and. Iraq had “created a 
new spirit of co-operation”. 

Mr Butler, who has been 
accused by Iraq of seeking con- 
frontation in the past, is ac- 
companied ~by another UN 
envoy, Prakash Shah, who said 
yesterday he had been sent to 
avert any political crisis that 
might occur during the inspec- 
tion of Iraqi rites. He will stay 
for six months. Mr Shah said: 

“We have been briefed to watch 


developments in relations be- 
tween Iraq and the UN, and to 
help to avert any escalation of 
the crisis which might develop.” 

Mr Shah said that the sanc- 
tions imposed on Iraq in 1990 
could not “stay forever”. His ap- 
pointment appears to curtail the 
influence of Mr Butler, whom 
Russia. France and China have 
seen as making inflammatory 
statements during the crisis, 
sqch as suggesting that Iraq 
might destroy Tel Aviv. 

Mr Butler will have talks in 
the next two days over the in- 
spection of eight Presidential 
rites during which his inspectors 
will be accompanied by diplo- 
mats. Before arriving in Bagh- 
dad, he said; “Iraq has the 
opportunity ... to tell us every- 
thing that it can about its chem- 
ical and biological weapons ... 
if they give us the truth ... wc 
can be finished with all of this.” 
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jYbitthf ul nation defying the odds 


BRIEFING 


PAKISTAN 


ft marks its nationai day, 
^nwar Iqbal looks art; the 
country's past and future 


V^ARVHD out of British India in 1947, Pak- 
istan is still struggling with its identity 50 
ysars after its independence. Despite a 
strong desire to belong to Ihe Muslim world, 
culturally and socially it is as much a part 
of the Subcontinent as it always was. The 
national identity of a Pakistani is also in 
conflict with the regional identifies of var- 
ious ethnic groups that live here. Despite 
this, the number of fttltistanis, those who 
believe in a distinct identity as a Pakistani, 
lis increasing steadily. There are large 
numbers of people in every province who 
have developed economic interests and so- 
Icial links with each other. Most Pakistanis 
believe that if given a chance their coun- 
try may one day become one strong state 
with a common identity for all those liv- 
ing within its boundaries. 

P Although it looks unstable and weak, 
there are external and internal factors that 
help Pakistan. IL has a small but vibrant mid- 
dle class which believes in the country and 
is eager to contribute to its development 
It has a bureaucracy which, despite its cor- 
ruption, is well organised and disciplined. 
It has a strong army which, despite its in- 
volvement in politics, is still seen as a sym- 
bol of national integrity. Although the army 
has been involved in politics since 1958. it 
has not been affected by the political chaos 
that mars the country's democratic system. 
So far it has remained united under one 
command and then; are no major rifts with- 
in its ranks. 

Pakistan also has a language - Urdu - 
which is spoken and understood every- 
where. In the beginning, the government’s 
efforts to impose Urdu over provincial lan- 
guages led to Urdu's rejection by other lan- 
guage groups. But during the last 50 years 
it has created a place for itself as the offi- 
cial national language of the country and 
also as the language of the media. Since 
19S5, the country has a free press which 
has played a key role in exposing corrup- 
tion and administrative malpractice. 

Although still mainly agricultural, ur- 
banisation has been rapid in Pakistan. Old 
cities have grown almost 10 times since in- 




Golden days: Relaxing in the Karakoram 


dependence in 1947 and scores of new cities 
have come up in each of the four provinces. 

The United States and other Western 
powers would play a key role in any ma- 
jor change in the region and Pakistan’s dis- 
integration can't happen without their 
approval. It seems that- despite the eco- 
nomic. cultural and political crises that Pak- 
istan faces today, it mil continue to exist 
as an independent nation in the near fu- 
ture, giving Pakistanis enough time and op- 
portunity to form an identity of their own. 

The country's number one problem is 
that of corruption. The corruption is so 
widespread that it has created a parallel 
economy and according to some experts the 
illegal economy generates twice as much 
cash as the national economy. Influential 
people borrow huge sums of money from 
the banks and never return them. Most of 


' them use their influence to get their debts 
waived. According to Dr M Yaqub, gov- 
ernor of the State Bank of Pakistan, about 
7,000 people owe more than 123 billion ru- 
pees to the banks and are unlikely to re- 
turn iL “Two biflion rupees are stolen every 
year from the government- funds, 7 ' says 
prime minister Nawaz Sharif. 

The material corruption has led to moral 
and intellectual corruption as well. It has 
created a new class of educated downs who 
base their claim to rule on their ability to 
mimic the West and not on their ability to 
rule. They are. as Franz Fannon says, peo- 
ple with black or rather brown skins and 
white masks. They think they are superi- 
or, not because of their intellectual achieve- 
ments, but because of their resemblance 
to the white people. They are not w illing 
to share their wealth with the poor. 


There is no major charity organisation 
in the countrywhfch is financed by the rich. 
Most charity hospitals, orphanages, and 
schools were opened before indepen- 
dence and are now run with the govern- 
ment’s support The two most prominent 
charitable institutions — Imran Khan’s 
Shaukat Khanum Memorial 'Oust and the 
Edhi Trust -run on donations from the low- 
er and middle-class individuals and groups. 

The efforts of the rich to distance 
themselves from local- culture further 
alienate the dlite from the people. They 
send their cbfldren to schools run by west- 
ern or westernised teachers, where they are 
encouraged only to speak English. Those 

who can speak any of the local lan g ua ges 

fluently are ridiculed. They are encouraged 
to wear western dress, follow western 
manner$,and eat western food. They have 


Photograph: Axiom 


- little interest in their religion and from the 
.very beginning look at the West as the ide- 
al human society. And thus, they consid- 
er themselves “honourary citizens of die 
^fesr\They have little contact with die peo- 
ple Who live around them, esoptwifo them 
servants, and, therefore, have little love for 
them. Their love for the W^ increases 
when they gp there, for visit or studies. And 
thus, even when they sincerely try to help, 
it does not work. 

It is this gulf between the rulers and foe 
ruled which is eating into the system. If you 
look at the tall buildings and the broad 
boulevards of Islamabad, Karachi or La- 
hore, the system looks strong; It looks even 
stronger when you watch smartly dressed 
and well-armed soldiers marching up and 
down Islamabad’s mam highway during the 
Independence Day parade. But on the in- 
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Markets riding the tiger 


rAKISTAKS Karachi stock 
narket index was one of the 
est performing markets in 
sia last year, gaining almost 30 
:r cent in dollar terms. The 
agnitude of these gains may 
uprise many, given the sever- 
er of the counliy's problems, 
. id in light of the Asia-wide fi- 
tneial crisis which struck the 
gion in the second half of the 
; ar. * 

Many investors, however, 
gue it is exactly these troubled 
editions which have created 
x e ideal emerging market in- 
vestment opportunity. 

L Charles Blackmon:, country 
id of Jardinc Fleming's Pak- 
an operation, said: “What we 
c in Pakistan at the moment 
an enormous amount of po- 
ntial. Last year's victory of the 
larif government has given us 
jpe that the economy can be 
gnificantly turned around, 
he numbers on the trade and 
seal deficit inflation and in- 
vest rales are already begin- 
ing to improve." 

Lasl year's stock market 
ains came mostly in the first 
alf, following Sharif s success 
nd, for the first time in many 
cars, the election of a gov- 
rnment with a working ma- 
im tv. Investors hoped that 
rith a stable and strong gov- 
rmnent in place, some of the 
nany reforms necessary to al- 
ract additional investment cap- 


ital to the country would be ex- 
ecuted. 

Isle of Man-based Colin 
Kingsnorth. an emerging mar- 
ket fond manager with value in- 
vestor Regent Pacific, has 
around $12rn invested in Pak- 
istan via two funds. He said: 
“Sharif's victory led both do- 
mestic and foreign investors to 
fed the risk premium associated 1 
with the country was lower and 
interest rate sensitive stocks, 
such as Hub Power, had a very 
strong rally." 


Jar dine Fleming, which has 
brokerage, corporate finance 
and research capabilities in 
Karachi, forecasts a further 
market gain of 20 per cent in 
Dollar terms this year. 

“By the end of 1998 we ex- 
pect a substantial chunk of the 
privatisation programme to 
have been implemented, al- 
though there could be some de- 
lay to the timetable. There is 
good news on the Pakistan 
Telecommunications front, 
where Goldman Sachs has been 


rra 

‘The financial crisis in the rest of Asia 

r.l 

£l had a major impact on Pakistan, 

£i though less so than in other countries’ 


“The government’s failure to 
capitalise on its political pow- 
er and really push Lhe reform 
process forward led to some 
selling later in the year. The cri- 
sis in the rest of Asia also had 
a major impact on Pakistan, al- 
though less so than in other 
countries." 

Despite initial disappoint- 
ment, many investors remain 
optimistic that Sharif s govern- 
ment wfll privatise and dereg- 
ulate the economy, stimulating 
growth and share price gains. 


appointed advisor. And there 
are also a few smaller privati- 
sations taking place in the 
banking sector," said Mr Black- 
more. 

At the moment Ihe Karachi 
stock market, with a market cap- 
italisation of around SI lbn, is 
dominated by very few compa- 
nies. The state-run telecom- 
munications company, PTCL, 
accounts for almost one third of 
the market capitalisation and 
Hub Power accounts for a fur- 
ther 1 1 per cent of the market. 


Another feature of lhe mar- 
ket is its price. The price earn- 
ings ratio in Pakistan is an 
estimated 10 times 1998 earn- 
ings. down from 11 times actu- 
al 1997 earnings. For value 
investors, such as Regent, the 
market’s low valuations has 
been one of its major attractions. 

One Hoag Kong-based fund 
manager says that one thing 
Pakistan can boast is well-man- 
aged companies. He said: “To 
have survived the difficult op- 
erating environment created 
by previous governments and 
entrenched interests is a mira- 
cle. Companies like Hub Pow- 
er and Engro Chemical and 
Faysal Bank have proved that 
they can make money in the 
most trying circumstances, 
proving themselves to be ex- 
ceptional companies. This can 
only bode well for when the 
macro environment improves.” 

One of the factors which 
continues to dominate fund 
managers’ minds is the currency 
outlook. Although investors 
can have direct access to the 
market if they set up relation- 
ships with local brokers and cus- 
todians, the currency moves are 
difficult to manage. There was 
an 8.7 percent devaluation last 
October and Jardinc Fleming 
forecasts a further 7 per cent de- 
valuation by the end of June. 

Susan Hogg 


Cut-price ticket heaven for travellers 


iVHENEVER a bunch of 
rackpuckers gathers, the de- 
rate on destinations follows a 
xrnimon circumnavigation: 
[ndia, Thailand. Australia, the 
JS, perhaps Mexico. But the 
xninliy which arguably com- 
prises the ultimate destination 
or independent travellers is 
tlmosi always ignored - and, 
rontcally, it is where the 
guidebook guru Tony Wheel- 
•r grew up. 

Pakistan is all things to all 
revellers. For a start, reach- 
ing Pakistan allows you to 
nake one of the two most 
Jiallengjng and invigorating 
ouroeysopen to late SOth-cen- 
rey travellers: the great uver- 
and trek from Britain via 
IVirkcy and Iran, which my 


friends Gurdcv Singh and 
Bharat Parmar recently 
achieved inside a Fortnight- Or. 
more alluring still, the bcsl-val- 
uc air ticket to anywhere that 
you can buy in Britain. 

Once a week. Azerbaijan 
Airlines (0171493 2281) flies 
via Istanbul to Baku, where 
you transfer for the connect- 
ing flight to Karachi. This 16- 
hour journey costs you just 
£160, one-way. (The reason 
the one-way fare is quoted is 
that the return trip requires a 
six-day stay in the transit 
lounge at Baku airport) 

You arrive in what the For- 
eign Office and the State De- 
partment agree is one of the 
most dangerous cities on 
earth. So you should quickly 


make good your escape; for- 
tunately. this young country 
has a finer repertoire of tourist 
attractions than almost any 
other. 

For supreme sub-continent 
immersion, make for Lahore, 
dose to the Indian frontier. 
This superbly human city is a 
mix of cultures, cuisines and 
religions, whose dvic tolerance 
is perhaps its greatest virtue. 

At another extreme, Pe- 
shawar is more exotic stilL The 
last stop before the Khyber 
Pass into Afghanistan is a 
real frontier town, where it is 
said that a Kalashnikov can be 
picked up as easily os a carpcL 

The independent traveller 
will be most attracted, though, 
bv the Hunza Valiev. I have al- 


ways thought of this as one of 
the most misleading place 
names, since it conceals the 
truth that (his great rift in the 
Himalayas will take you to 
gaspingly high altitudes and, 
ultimately, across the Karako- 
ram into China. 

But how to get home? 
Wherever you wish to travel 
next, there is one very good 
reason to take (hat one-way 
flight to Karachi: air fores in 
Pakistan are lower than any- 
where else in the world. The 
author of How to Fly Cheap- 
er, Hugo van Rcijen, suggests 
you should visit the country 
once a year to buy all your air 
tickets for the next 12 months. 

Simon Calder 


23 March 1998 


Today we join the people and Government of Pakistan 
and rejoice with them on this auspicious occasion. 


LASMO, an international oil 
and gas exploration and 
production company with 
headquarters in the UK, has 
been involved in Pakistan for 
over ten years. Since 1995, 
LASMO the Company has 
been operating the gas 
production facility at 
Kadanwari and last year, 
LASMO made the largest 
discovery in Pakistan 
this decade. 

LASMO Is the most active 
explorer in . Pakistan, with an 
extensive programme planned 
for the coming years. 


We look forward to playing 
a significant role in meeting 
Pakistan’s growing 
energy needs. 






LASMO pkt 101 Bfehopagate. London EC 2 M 3XH 
leh 0171-892 9000 fax 0171-892 3292 

LASMO 03 Pakistan Limited 2nd Root. SasI Arcade, BC-5, Btock-7. 

Main Cfifton Road, Karachi, Pakistan 

tat OB-221 687041 ksc 009-221 58T 0480 
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TECHNOQUEST 

Interplantary debris/ 
Crocodile armour/ 
Volcanoes/ Hiccups 

Questions for this column may be submitted 
by e-mail to scijiet@campus.bt.com 

Q Last week we were worried that an asteroid 
might hit us in 30 yea re* time. But how many me- 
teors actually collide with the Earth in a typical 
year? 

We don't know exactly, but many tonnes of material 
hit the Earth every year. The solar system is strewn 
with material left over from comets and asteroid col- 
lisions throughout history. As our planet sweeps 
through space, it goes through this debris which cre- 
ates the streaks of light in the atmosphere that are me- 
teorites. 

in the past, larger bits of rock have collided with 
the Earth creating 'impact craters, and destroying vast 
tracts of the Earth's surface. But these large pieces 
of racks have mostly been swept up already, so these 
large impacts don’t happen very often - fortunately. 

Q Why are crocodiles scaly? 

One of the main functions of crocodQe scales is pro- 
tection. This function is further reinforced by some 
of the scales t particularly those of the back) contain- 
ing a deposit of hone (“asteoderm”); the heavily os- 
sified scales along the back of a crocodile are 
commonly therefore referred to as the “armour” . 

Q What is myeOn and why is it important to nerve 
cells? 

In vertebrates, specialised cells called Schwann cells 
wrap themselves round the long thin bits of nerve cells 
in the peripheral nervous system. The Schwann cells 
form a thick insulating layer rich in lipids (a sort of 
fill) called the myelin sheath. This insulates the axon, 
rather like the plastic layer round a copper wire in an 
electrical flex. Nerve cells with myelin sheaths are called 
myelinated nerves. 

" Curiously, there is a type of mouse which has a ge- 
netic mutation that means that it has no myelinated 
nerves. Without the insula tion that myelin provides, 
nerve impulses passing along one nerve cell also affect 
nearby nerve cells, some of which connect to muscles. 
The affected mouse shivers and makes jerking move- 
ments as its muscles are stimulated. People whose myelin 
sheaths are damaged as a result of multiple sclerosis 
have similar difficulties in controlling their muscles. 

Q What is the biggest volcano? 

The island of Hawaii is probably the largest volcano 
on Earth. The distance from its base (on the floor of 
the Pacific Ocean) to the summit of Mauna Kea (about 
13,000 ft high) is some 30,000ft- higher than Everest 

Q What causes hiccups? 

Underneath your lungs is a large muscle called the di- 
aphragm. When it contracts, it pulls down on the lungs, 
making you breathe in. Hiccups are caused by your 
diaphragm suddenly contracting, making you breathe 
in involuntarily - generating a peculiar sound. 

Q How do seed banks stone seeds? 

Seeds of the “orthodox” kinds are dried down to about 
15 per cent moisture content, and then stored in deep- 
freeze at -200C. (The temperature of liquid nitrogen 
is - 196C.) The moisture has to be removed so the wa- 
ter doesn't damage the cell wails as it freezes, because 
it expands. Some kinds of seeds can be dried further 
and then stored in it, but structural changes - for ex- 
ample in seed coats - may occur. 

You can also visit the tedmoquest World Wide Wfeb 
she at http://\vww.campus.btcoml 
CampusWorldlpublScivnceNet 

Questions and answers provided by Science Line's 
DiuJ-a-Scieniisi on 1)345 600444 
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WIN 7 Day Florida Houday 
& Battlezone PC CD-Rom 



Do not miss this chance to win 

3 fabulous one week all 
inclusive trip to Honda for two 
people. This includes flights, 7 
nights accommodation at The 
Holiday Inn Cocoa Beach, car 
hire and a day at the Kennedy 
Space Centre Visitors centre. 
There Is also die opportunity 
to witness a shuede launch, 
subject to launch dates. 
Runners up will receive a copy 
of Batdeaone on PC CD-Rom. 

October 1980 marked the 
birth of a revolution - die 
release of Bacdezone. the first 
3D gune ever. Now 18 years 
later. Activtskm releases a PC 
game every bit as revolutionary 
as the original 


1960's and early 1970’s. 

Bacdezone combines die best 
features of current best selling 
strategy games with a 
revolutionary 3D radar 

interface and seamless first 
person Immersion to deliver an 
unprecedented gaming 

experience. Bacdezone has 
already received critical acclaim 
achieving scores of 93* and 
91% from PC Gamer and PC 
Format respectively. 

To enter this competition dial 
the number below, answer the 
following question on line and 
leave your name and full 
address. 

Q: What wad the name 
of the comet seen last 
year visible with the 
naked eye? 

Call 0930 563402 


The space race re a lie. Only 
President Kennedy, you, your 
brigade and the Soviets know 
chat Its really an arms rate • for 
alien technology. With 
increasingly famasac and brutal 
weaponary, the eoW war gets 
hot as you fight from planet to 
planet far your country's and 
democracy s survival. A 
multiplayer first person combat 
action/sxrategy game set in the 

Cite cm Up pw nmum M d Daa Wkmr picted K random Baa dm 30 March TO 
Uml HdqimHw H fci np t m niq afflfc EOtort fecatta a M. 
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Igor Aleksander: His pocket calculator is cleverer than he is, he says - but only in a very specific way 


Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


IMAGINE a banana. What 
colour is it? Yellow, of course. 
Now tty to form a picture of one 
that doesn't exist, that can’t ex- 
ist a blue banana with red 
spots. Imagine that. 

How did you do? If you 
found it hard, perhaps you 
ought to know that Igor Alek- 
sander has a machine which can 
do that easily. When he asks it 
(in words) to produce an image 
of “banana” that is “blue with 
red spots”, the image swims on 
to the screen in seconds. 

This, says Professor Alek- 
sander, is indicative that the 
computer has something which 
scientists and computer engi- 
neers have been struggling to- 
wards for more than 50 years: 
machine consciousness. Yes, 
the same thing that marked out 
HaL the computer in 2001: .4 
Space Odyssey, and the robots of 
Isaac Asimov's science fiction. 

AT the moment, this machine 
consciousness can only cate- 
gorise and imagine things in a 
limited domain. It knows what 
two-dimensional images of cats, 
butterflies, and mice look like. 
It also knows what things that 
are red, yellow, Hue, green, and 
indeed blue with red spots look 
like. Give it an image of some- 
thing it has never seen before, 
and it will try to categorise it. 
Equally, ask it to picture some- 
thing it bas not seen, but has the 
“language" for - such as a blue 
cat - and it will. 

That might not sound like a 


Igor Aleksander has created a real-life successor to Hal. Charles Arthur hears how 


lot. But It is actually an essen- 
tial breakthrough, because, as 
Professor Aleksander points 
out, the ability to recognise 
“redness” - or any other sort of 
-ness - is something that 
philosophers have long main- 
tained is the province only of 
conscious beings. And now he 
has achieved it on a humble PC. 

“Philosophers call it the 
‘qualia’- the essence, the qual- 
ity- of a thing,” he explains. “A 
- red boat, a red cat, both have 
‘redness’. They say it can’t sim- 
ply be something in the neu- 
rons.” Yet he can observe the 
part of the system which ob- 
serves colour decide that some- 
thing is red, or reddish, while 
other pans haven't decided 
what the object actually is. 

That separation of process- 
ing is another key port of con- 
sciousness. he thinks. “It's an 
emergent property of neural 
centres which interact,” he says. 
(An “emergent property" is be- 
haviour which only becomes 
apparent when you have suffi- 
ciently many individual com- 
ponents acting at the same time. 
Kir instance, a hundred neurons 
gives you nothing; a hundred bil- 
lion, a human being.) 

Though Professor Alek- 
sander has been researching this 
field of artificial intelligence for 
30 years, this breakthrough by 
his team at Imperial College has 


only been made in the past six 
months. The key, he says, lies 
in creating a set of neural net- 
works complex enough that 
they can mimic the action of 
part of the human brain. 

Neural networks are com- 
puter analogues of the neurons 
in our brains: they receive inputs 
from a number of sources, and, 
depending on what it is “taught” 
to recognise, produce a certain 
output For example, a neuron 


Professor AJeksander’s team 
has produced the software 
equivalent of 250,000 neurons 
with four million connections. 
The advantage of bis machine- 
based version is speed - “the 
neurons in our brain only fire 
about 100 times a second”. Us- 
ing a 200 mhz PC - with the 
processor “firing” 200 million 
times a second - leaves head- 
room for the programs neces- 
sary to create artificial neurons. 


‘You’ll have robots that are better 
able to search Mars than humans, but 
whether they will solve philosophical 
problems is another matter’ 


in yoor brain or a neural net- 
work in a computer whose func- 
tion is to detect ydlow in a scene 
will “fire” if its input includes 
the visual representation of a 
banana, or a sodium streetlight. 

By building neural networks 
up and interlinking them to cre- 
ate more and more complex 
feedback, you eventually pro- 
duce a system whose rules are 
literally unknown. No person 
has programmed them. All you 
know is how it reacts. 


"The speed advantage lets us 
mode] things that go on in the 
brain even though the number 
of cells is snialler,” be says. 

The system he has set up is 
a combination of vision and lin- 
. guistic representation. The “vi- 
sual" network (a 64 by 64 grid 
onscreen) is shown a picture; 
the “Language" network is told 
that is a cat; the “pattern” net- 
work that it is red. After about 
an hour's tuition, it can recog- 
nise all sorts of cats and other 


objects, in ail sorts of colours - 
and even imagine them in-im- 
possible colours. 

The discovery, he says, is that 
the essential element for con- 
sciousness is a feedback system 
between at least two such 
“modalities”. In humans, we 
have five -at least - modalities. 
We call them senses. 

In building his system, be says, 
“you end up with a virtual ma- 
chine which becomes artificial- 
ly conscious of its virtual world, 
the one that you expose it to in 
the machine. But you could eas- 
ily move that into a robot-" 

Instead of showing the robot 
screen images, you could hook 
up a digital camera to its input. 
With sufficient education about 
the “names” of things it was see- 
ing, you would develop a sen- 
tient robot. “It will develop a 
sense of ‘self," Professor Alek- 
sander says. “It can develop an 
internal representation of its 
• own effect on the world." 

One might argue that Pro- 
fessor Aleksander is cheating - 
that the machine is being giv- 
en a language, and told what the 
answers are. But the words 
used for the objects are more for 
our convenience, so we can 
observe the system deciding 
something zs red. The neural 
network has already deter- 
mined what that something is; 
all it needs is a label to hang on 


it After all, parents teach chil- 
dren the names of objects in the 
same way: a child is conscious j 
and has the capability to learn, 
but needs a common language v . 
to communicate. ® 

Does this mean then that 
language is a prerequisite of 
consciousness? “An object that 
has a language system will have 
greater consciousness than one 
that doesn't. But it's not a pre- 
requisite. You just need more 
than one modality.” 

So what would a machine 
that was conscious of the out- 
side world, and us, be like? 
Would we like them? Would 
they like us? Might conscious 
machines become cleverer than 
their makers? “My pocket cal- 
culator is cleverer than me - in 
its particular domain. You’ll 
have robots that are more dex- 
trous, or better able to search iS 
Mats than humans. But whether ] 

they will solve philosophical > 

problems is another matter — 
Maybe I'm being an arrogant 
human; but I don't know where ) 
this leap into greater overall ; 
‘smartness 1 would come from. 1 ]- 

think they'll have peculiar char- j 
acteristics - they’ll use Language i 
very well, yet have the sen- • 
deuce of a slug.” • 

And what abouL fears that j 

they might run amok and slay j 
us? “All the science fiction tales ; 
give the machine elements 
which aren’t about conscious- 
ness, but about being human - 
such as ambition.” 


TELL ME ABOUT ... Archaeopteryx 


THE peculiar way that evo- 
lution works in its blind way 
through the years was 
demonstrated again Inst 
week, with the announce- 
ment by a team of American 
scientists that they had 
found fossQs in the Gobi 
Desert which really did show 
that birds are descended 
from dinosaurs. Didn't we 
know that already, from the 

fossils of the Archaeopteryx 

- which people usually think 
of as the “dmo-bird” from 
which ail modem birds are 
descended? 

The firs thing about Ar- 
chaeopteryx is that it de- 
scribes a genus, not a species 

- which means that it covers 
a range of different animals. 
The first of its fossils was 
discovered in 1861. in a 
limestone quarry near Lan- 
genaltheim in Germany. All 
seven fossils so far discov- 
ered come from Germany, 


and arc of animals which 
lived about 140 million years 
ago, during the Jurassic peri- 
od. That means that they’re 
only one indicator of how 
birds evolved from dinosaurs 
- but they definitely show 
that they did. 

Archaeopteryx had teeth 
in both jaws, a long, feathered 
tail and three dawed fingers . 
in its front limbs. The feather 
structure appears identical to 
that of modem birds; but they 
also had long tails (with feath- 
ers down the sicks), which is a 
distinctly dinosaur-ish charac- 
teristic. So are the teeth and 
claws. 

So what animal is it? 
“Most people would accept 
that It's the earliest ancestral 
bird," says Angela Milner, 
head of the fossil vertebrates 
division at the Natural His- 
tory Museum. “It’s a snap- 
shot of how birds evolved 
from meat-eating di- 


nosaurs.” The reckoning is 
that Archaeopteryx is dosety 
related to another dinosaur 
of the Jurassic period, the 
chicken-sized meat-eating 
Gompsognathus. 

The key thing that tells us 
Archaeopteryx is a bird, not 
a dinosaur? The feathers. 
Those are the single defin- 
ing characteristic. “Ar- 
chaeopteryx is a transitional 
stage between dinosaurs and 
birds,” says Milner. 

The Gobi Desert animals, 
which lived in a different 
place and at a different time 
(about 70 million years ago) 
show a number of different 
characteristics. Notably, 
while Archaeopteryx may 
have flown, the Gobi Desert 
ones probably didn’t. “They 
seem io have lost the ability 
to fly ” says Milner. “But 
they are more like modem 
birds than Archaeopteryx.” 

How come, if they can’t 



Archaeopteryx 


fly? “There are modem 
birds which can’t fly ” points 
out Milner. “It seems to be. 
an ability which has been 
lost and found many times 
over evolution.” Which is a 
useful reminder that natural 
selection is not about direc- 
tion, just survivaL 


THEORETICALLY ... 


So farewell then, cold fusion 
- or at least the search for 
patents. Almost exactly nine 
years after Stanley Pons and 
Martin Flejschmanp claimed to 
have produced nuclear fusion 
in a test tube, the University of 
Utah Research Foundation has 
abandoned its pursuit of 
patents for the work. Everyone’s 
heading the same way; Japan 
spent more than £I2m faying to 
make cold fusion work, but 
gave up last year. Meanwhile 
the US Patent Office has con- 
tinued to reject cold-fusion 
patent applications. 

Pons and Fieischmann 
claimed m 1989 that their table- 
top device was producing heat 
which could only be explained 
by nuclear reactions. A stum- 
ble to reproduce the experiment 

won led to most people aban- 
doning the attempt: they 
couldn't reproduce the results 
or find supporting evidence. 

Was Homer Simpson hdp- 
rng? An “undetermined num- 
ber of the protective thermal 


tiles on Space Shuttle Colum- 
bia will have to be replaced, a/- § 

ter being ruined when the 
spacecraft was banged by a 
lifting sling during prepara- 
tions for its launch next month. 
Engineers are checking to see ’ 
whether anything under those 
tiles was damaged. There was 
“no immediate explanation” 
for the incident, said Nasa, but 
added that the 16 April lift-off 
date is still the target 

u ^•©terrorists” really are very 

difficult to prevent: how do you 
know what that follow with the . . 
test tube on the Underground 
is up to? A number of Amcri- 
can cities are playing out drills 
in which they simulate what 
would happen during, “bio- ( 
weapon” attacks, according to 
New Scientist. New York has ai^ 
ready simulated an anthrax a* 1 
teck, but found that the . : 

difficulty is that most doctors 
have never seen a case of the 
discase - so if it really hap- 
pened, they wouldn’t realise t 

wbat they were up against. J 
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Bushra Ahmed, PR and marketing Manager of joe Bloggs, turnover £40m a year: ‘I was crap at school and dying to work in the business.' 


Photograph: Tom Finnic 


Secret Superwomen 


Behind many of Britain's millionaire Asian 
^ businessmen, there are equally dynamic 
women. Yasmin Alibhai-Brown reports 


THINK New Britain, youthful 
ambition, bathfuls of money and 
success and one name that comes 
to mind is Shami Ahmed, who at 
16 left school to launch a thousand 
and more jeans and his own label, 
Joe Bloggs. Now, at 35, Ahmed’s 
brand turns aver £40m a year, he 
is internationally famous and a 
man with immense clout For a 
while he had something of a cult 
following when he presented Dash, 
the Channel 4 scries on how to get 
rich while you are still young. 

* But as Ahmed would be the 

* first to admit, Joe Bloggs was not 
just his creation. There is a hero- 
ine too - his sister Bushra. She is 
practically unknown, but her input 
into the business has been crucial. 

And Bushra is not unique. The 
success stories of millionaire Asian 
businessmen have become an ur- 
ban legend. They even merit their 
own league table, to be announced 
this week at a glitzy dinner m Lon- 
don attended by Tbny Blair. But 
behind many of them are women 
like Bushra, without whom it could 
not have been done. 

Bushra, upbeat. loud, self as- 
sured, Muslim, unmarried, ambi- 
tions us big as her Harley 
Davidson, is the PR and market- 
ing manager of Joe Bloggs and has. 
she savs. other “big plans to get 
into the pop music industry. 
Bushra started learning the trade 
during infancy. This, and the way 
she injected energy and ideas uno 
the business, is fairly typical, ac- 
cording to a research report pub- 
lished" this month by we 
Roe Hampton Institute. It reveals 
for the first time the role of Asian 


women in business, both as silent 
partners in the background and su- 
per-bujrinesswomen in their own 
right. 

- Ask Bushra Ahmed if she re- 
sents the fact that her brother has 
attracted all the attention and she 
doesn’t even understand the ques- 
tion. She says that this was a fam- 
ily decision, and partly justified 
anyway because Shami is pre- 
pared to work every hour of every 
day, while the women have other 
needs. 

The census figures show that 
among working women, Indian 
and Pakistani women are twice as 
likely as white women to be self- 
employed, and that at present 
there are more than 7,000 Indian 
women who run businesses with 
employees. Many now have 
lifestyles which Hello! would sali- 
vate over. They indude Ferween 
Vtarsi MBE, winner of 17 business 
awards, who heads S & A Foods, 
a chilled and frozen food empire, 
with annual sales of £20na, which 
she started in her own kitchen only 
10 years ago. 

Also, the glamorous Meena 
. Pathak, head of product develop- 
ment at the hugely successful In- 
dian spice and sauces firm, Patakas. 
Meena was a Coca-Cola model in 
India when she agreed to an 
arranged marriage in Britain and' 
joined an already flourishing fam- 
ily business. Then, success de- 
pended on the wide distribution of 

tried and tested recipes. Meena has 
injected evolution and change so 
that every year 24 new products 
are introduced and others 
retired. 


As a director of Noon Products, 
the Southall based firm which 
makes 22 nuKon packets of drilled 
and frozen Indian meals a year, 
Zeenat Harnal has been a similar 
asset to the company. She was 
brought back from fa dia where she 
was living aflerTier marriage ty her 
father Gulam Noon, who felt the 
business needed her. 

Such women would say that 
business is in their blood. Many 
learnt their entrepreneurial skills 
woririqg in shops with their parents, 
all the hours they weren’t at 
school. Bushra ws a toddler when 
her parents came from Karachi 
and settled in Burnley, Lancashire. 
Her father was a retailer and at six 
she was already helping him pack 
boxes. 


Ten years ago, 
Parween Warsi 
(right) started a 
food empire which 
now has annual 
sales of £20m 


“1 was crap at school,” she says, 
“and I was dying to work in the 
business.” By 15 she was the main 
buyer and had to persuade sexist 
men to deal with her instead of her 
father. T so admired my father. 
But also my mother, Saeeda, who 
is also very astute and is the wind 
beneath all our wings. Of course 
it was tough because we all had to 
chip in. But look where I am to- 
day.” 

Dr Spinder Dhaliwal, author of 
the Roehampton report, under- 
stands this all too well Now a se- 
nior lecturer in business at the 


Institute, she too came here as a 
child from India and moved to 
Dunstable with her parents and 
three sisters, where a small grocery 
shop was duly set up. They lived 
upstairs and the parents worked 
night and day. There was no play- 
time, no teenage madness, not 
much going out. 

And as in.so many Asian fam- 
ilies. higher education was also 
non-negotiable: “My dad insisted 
on us going to university. But 1 was 
still expected to go and help the 
btrisness during my holidays and 
sometimes at weekends. 

“We hear a lot about how bad- 
ly treated women are in our com- 
munities, and some are, but there 
is also such a valuable bond be- 
tween us. But that bond is break- 



ing up and I feel the loss will be 
greater than the gain.” This is 
mostly undisputed by the women 
I talked to, but there is a price to 
pay. says Zeenat Hamal. Married 
with a young daughter, she says 
that those around her are very sup. 
portive but adds: “Men cannot un- 
derstand the choices women are 
forced to make and in the end so- 
ciety and the family will treat you 
differently because you are a 
woman.” 

She has drawn strong bound- 
aries around her own ambitions to 
avoid, you suspect, upsetting the 


balance and losing the support of 
. those she loves. Her child is cared 
for by her mother, and when she is 
in India, by her mother-in-law. 
They love their role and reciprocal 
respect oils the wheels. Unlike 
many other women high-fliers, suc- 
cessful Asian womea go in for a lot 
of conspicuous complimenting of 
them families as if to protect them- 
selves against accusations of self- 
ishness or (God forbid) feminism. 

Dhaliwal feels, however, that 
while duty to family not something 
to be dismissed Lightly, what is 
wholly unacceptable is the contri- 
butions made by Asian women 
have been rendered invisible by the 
community and the wider society: 
“Asian women have worked twice 
as hard as the men in the family 
businesses. Because we are con- 
ditioned to think it is wrong for a 
woman or girl to show off, to de- 
scribe their achievements, to want 
personal success. And men and 
their families simply expect female 
contributions, like it is their 
right” 

R>r every Parween or Bushra 
who make it thosusands more will 
be exploited by their own families. 
Many of the women in her report 
were petrified of talking to Dhali- 
waL These were the “hidden” 
women who do mundane, grind- 
ing work and have no control 
over the finances or anything else. 
And many now suffer from terri- 
ble guilt that they have not looked 
after their children as well as they 
might have. 

Typical is Surinder, now 46, who 
was forced to leave school at 14 to 
many. What followed were hell- 
ishly hard years when money was 
short and she had to chop meat 
and do the dirty work in her bus- 
band’s food shop while bringing up 
two small children and running a 
home upstairs. Now they have a 
clothes business which is doing 
well, but for SurindeT the relief is 


limited: “I have made a lot of sac- 
rifices. My husband normally goes 
out without me. He goes on holi- 
days, plays sports, does what he 
wants. I worry and feel guilty if I 
am ever away. I have missed out 
on life. I can’t go to weddings, func- 
tions and holidays. I don't wan liny 
daughters to go through what 1 did. 
But the family has security which 
I never had.” 

Others even in this “invisible” 
group seem to have found a way 
of finding more personal fulfil- 
ment Davinder grew up in India, 
m a highfy educated family and has 
an MA in political science. Imag- 
ine how she fitted into Southall, a 
working-class area, where her less- 
educated husband had a shop: “I 
just kept on crying. But you have 
to face life and make the most of 
it A women has great strength and 
you must do it for the family and 
for a good foundation.” 

She lives with her husband and 
his brother’s family. The two 
women divide up the shop work 
and child care. Impossible though 
this is forwestern feminists to imag- 
ine, many very bright Asian women 
have calculated that loss of personal 
freedom and recognition is a price 
worth paying in order not to emas- 
culate men and to maintain the 
whole - the family. Davinder sup- 
ported her hnsbaod to get his 
MBA: “I take full credit for his ed- 
ucation. I was the driving force.” 
But he has ultimate controL 

The next generation, says 
Davinder anxiously, are used to 
more western values of individual 
gratification. This might mean the 
collapse of the very ethos which has 
enabled this Asian business success 
to unfold in the first place. But for 
now, not only are many Asian 
women proving themselves in busi- 
ness, they might be indicating that 
the secret lies not in having it all, 
but being dever enough not to 
want it aH 
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From chairs to crocs 
...every Monday, a quirky 
look at the week ahead 

Power chairs 

Ctiuch potatoes of the world, rejoice! This 
week sees the launch of a revolutionary 
new power chair that allows you to zoom 
around the office all day without having 
to even stretch a leg. Disguised as any old 
office chair, this masterpiece of an in- 
vention has a motor attached to its base 
and a joystick for steering on the arm-rest 
As well as being a helpful tod for the dis- 
abled and the lazy, the concept introduces 
a host of other useful possibilities rang- 
ing from bumper chairs to blind-folded 
staff relay races. And, at a mere £2,695 a 
chair, it shouldn’t take much to convince 
the powers that be to invest in one for all. 

Life on TV 

Darwin might not have thought much of 
the slob who never gets out da chair. But 
if you're sitting comfortably switch on for 
an entire weekend devoted to Darwin’s the- 
ory of the survival of the fittest. The BBC’s 
“Evolution Weekend” will feature pro- 
grammes such as the Fossil Roadshow by 
Peter Snow and an edited version of Life 
on Earth. And to reinforce the gravitas of 
the issue, the Beeb has invited celebrities 
from the arts, science, sport and enter- 
tainment to talk about the one animal that 
has inspired ft em.Tlte swimmer Sharroo 
Davies wiD be revealing her kwe affair with 
the dolphin, while comedian Norman 
Face confesses his deep affinity with the 
crocodile. 

Rural fair 

If your liking’s for more English forms of 
wildlife, join the Barbour and welly at 
Country Living's spring fair, running from 
Wednesday to Sunday where a host of 
craftsmen, cooks, decorators and gar- 
deners, will be creating a working village 
for five days. Hie occasion is apparently 
designed to depict a walk through a 
Spring country garden and The Archers will 
even be staging two live performances. Or- 
ganisers claim the fair “will provide a host 
of inspirational ideas for creating glorious 
gardens, designing imaginative interiors 
and finding rural retreats and holidays.” 
- which must explain why they chose the 
Business and Design Centre in lslington, 
north London to host the event 

Spring time 

Fhr more lofty and inteOectnally edifying 
is an inspired new line np of daytime view- 
ing due to kick off this week. The con- 
troversial American chat show host Jerry 
Springer is scheduled to begin a run of 
lunch time shows on British TV The for- 
mer mayor of Cincinnati has ruffled the 
feathers of critics in America with his 
choice of risqu£ topics for the “real peo- 
ple" based shows. However, ITV, who will 
be broadcasting the new programmes, 
promises that titles like “I Cut Off My 
Manhood” and “My wife Is Really A Guy." 
will be reserved for a late night slot and 
that tbe lunchtime programmes will be all 
in the best possible taste. 

— Amanda Kelly 



Never disturb a woman in the middle of literary intercourse 



DINAH 

HALL 


ITS OFTEN said that we are 
not a literary nation. I would 

dispute that On the Tube last 

week I thought I had stunoWed 

on an Underground bookclub 

; a man in his eariy twenties 

revisiting bis teens with Jww hy 
Melvyn Burgess was sitting 

next to m older woman read- 
ing Of Mi™ and Men; ncattto 
Jwasaman showing offbK 
Foucault while two seats down 
Sn et »oldforj.tobc- 
A-level terf was half way 
through Brave New World. An- 

Sl«unan bad fo!d«i over 

he cover of her book so it 
[ijuldha*e been that new book 


on masochism - either that or 
she was a masochist and it was 

a Jeffrey Archer. 

Opposite me a young girl 
immersed in Animal Hus * 
bandiy did not look at all hap- 
py when the heavily tattooed 
man with a fistful of gold rings 
next to her tried to strike upa 
conversation. “Good that' 
book, inhit? I’ve just finished 
it.” Poor man. Fin sure it was 
only a bit of literary intercourse 
he was after but he should 
know that women do not like 
to be disturbed in the middle 
of a book. At least two of our 
book club members admit to 


carrying on reading while their 
husbands get on with their 
conjugal rights. Even if the 
book isn’t any good. The joy of 
reading mflagrante is that it can 
be done in any position - but 
personally I find over his right 
band, shoulder the most com- 
fortable™. 

AM VERY worried about my 
SLC6A4. This is only to be ex- 
pected, I suppose, as SLC6A4 
is the gene responsible for 
anxiety and pessimism — and 
I’ve definitely got it But not as 
bad as the 11-year-old. The 
other dtp be brought back a 


medical form for me to sign - 
when it got to the question of 
whether he had a serious 
health problem, I momentar- 
ily hesitated, wondering 
whether the SLC6A4 counted, 
and he was immediately on 
panic alert. 

This was final proof in his 
eyes that I have been con- 
cealing from him some terri- 
ble life-threatening condition. 
"Go on, write it down - HI cov- 
er my eyes,” he bravely de- 
clared But at least it diverted 
him for a while from the long 
term worry of XF1 1 : this is the 
asteroid that according to sci- 


entists is going to narrowly miss 
the Earth. Not that we believe 
them. “So, that’s it then,” 
sighed SLG6A4 junior, “I shall 
be 41 when I die.” 

I FEEL a bit like the wicked 
fairy in Sleeping Beauty when 
it comes to dealing out genes 
to the children. Pve given each 
of them a really nasty one -my 

moustache to the oldest (but 
I suppose he’ll grow in to it) 
and my ankles to the youngest. 

I thought the eight-year-old 
had got away with only tbe 
charming bits — sbe can think 
herself lucky she's got my bus- 


band’s bottom (and there’s al- 
ways waxing if it turns out be 
an exact copy later on). But 
then I heard her read out an 
essay in her class assembly 
and realised she had inherited 
the TPP (Tendency to Purple 
Prose) gene. 

They had had to write a 
short piece on their favourite 
room and while others had 
chosen living rooms (because 
of the TV) and bedrooms (be- 
cause of the TV), she had 
written an ode to the top bath- 
room. “I go there when 1 am 
sad and ay all by myself. Just 
roe and my rat.” 


I could see the teachers ex- 
changing “shall I call the social 
worker or wfll you?” glances, 
but I was captivated by the lit- 
erary device of “Just me and my 
rat” sprinkled at intervals 
throughout the piece - and lit- 
erary device is just what it was 
because she never gaes near the 
rat. But when she got to the bit 
about the bathroom being like 
heaven “or when I'm angry just 
like hell” the mother two scats 
down from me could contain 
herself no longer. “TTial child 
needs counselling,” she mut- 
tered out of the comer of her 
mouth. Huh! Jealous, that's all 
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A vote against 
racism in Europe 

AT 10 o'clock this morning, 21 regional councillors in the south of France 
will decide whether or not a racist party makes one of the greatest demo- 
cratic advances of postwar European history. The 21, who are members 
of the centre-right parties, have to choose between candidates for presi- 
dent of southern France’s largest region, Provence-AJpes-Cflte rfAair. They 
could vote for Jean-Marie Le Pen, leader of the anti-immigrant National 
Front, or for the socialist 

It is a decision of great moment not just for France but for the whole 
of Europe because whatever they decide, the situation is a warning of the 
sinister forces which stand ready to exploit arrogant, bureaucratic and re- 
mote Europ ean institutions in bad economic times. 

If the councillors of Provence opt for Mr Le Pen, they will give the Na- 
tional Front its most prominent democratic platform. France’s tier of re- 
gional government, invented £5 years ago by President Mitterrand in order 
to try to decentralise the French state, is still weak and Mr Le Pen would 
have few powers. But his authority as President Le Pen, not of the whole 
of France but of one of its most populous regions, covering all the terri- 
tory from Marseilles to Nice, would be postively baronial 

Even if the coundDo rs draw back from the brink, their dflemma only drama- 
tises the fact that the centre-right’s defences against the National front have 
been smashed. Since the regional elections a week ago, the centre-right par- 
lies have relied on National Front support to hold onto five regional pres- 
idencies. The principle of refusing to treat with racists has been breached 
and the centre-right is now fundamentally split between those who are pre- 
pared to make alliances with the National Front and those who are not 

This is the important point. There have been alliances between the cen- 
tre-right and the Sir right before, but they were 10 years ago, when the 
centre-right was much stronger. Now it seems that the weakened coali- 
tion of Conservatives will re-divide into two groupings. One will refuse to 
deal with the National Front and continue to search for a leader who can 
appeal across the centre of public opinion. The other will tty to co-opt the 
far right’s 15 per cent of the vote, arguing that to do otherwise would be 
to band power to the left for a generation. 

Much could depend on which wing gains the upper h^pd. There has 
always been a racist fringe to European politics, although for most of the 
time since 1945 a combination of economic prosperity and high-minded- 
ness on the part of political leaders has kept it marginalised 

In Britain, we should be grateful to the Conservative establishment for 
keeping racism unrespectable. Great was the obloquy heaped on Enoch 
Powell: his death reminded us that his “rivers of blood'’ speech was a spec- 
tacularly erroneous prediction - but also that this was partly because Ted 
Heath had no truck with it And whatever the faults of the recent Tbry ad- 
ministration it must be said that John Major showed the kind of leader- 
ship that matters when it came to refusing to compromise with racism. 

It is not enough to congratulate ourselves, however, because the French 
warning should be heard throughout the European Union. One of the faults 
of French politics has been the devotion of leaders in Paris to the goal of 
European integration, especially the single currency, seemingly at the ex- 
pense of pressing social problems at home; especially youth unemployment. 
As ever, the issues of unemployment, crime and immigration fuelled the 
National Front’s strong showing a week ago - issues on which the con- 
ventional parties seemed to have little credible to say. In this context, preach- 
ing from central government about the evils of racism is bound to seem 
irrelevant. This is a prime example of how the European Union is unable 
to explain itself to, or gain the meaningful consent of. the peoples of Eu- 
rope. As The Independent has argued repeatedly, Europe needs a better, 
more democratic constitution. 

Aha! the sceptic will exclaim triumphantly. Is it not the case that the 
only reason the French are in such a pickle is because of proportional rep- 
resentation? Well, it is certainly true that the National Front owes some 
of its electoral respectability to President Mitterrand’s cynical attempts to 
divide the right, which Included a tactical switch to a proportional system 
-which now remains only at regional leveL 

But racism is not something which can be designed out of the system. 
Whatever the system, it is still up to politicians to respond to the con- 
cerns of the voters and to demonstrate leadership. The real problem in 
France is the inability of national or local (or regional) leaders to con- 
vince hard-pressed middle to lower income voters that they are on their 
side. That is a problem which should be at the forefront of the minds of 
all Europe’s leaders as they embark on the next stage of constructing the 
European Union. 

Fat salaries in trainland 


“TIME flies by when I'm the driver of a train. 

And I ride on the footplate there and back again.'* 

Time in Thnnptonshire, and elsewhere, must fiy by even more quickly 
now that train drivers have the option of using those idle moments to con- 
sider when, how and where to spend their substantial salaries. As we re- 
port today, competition among private train companies has pushed salaries 
for experienced drivers up to £50,000 a year. Soon, controllers (and ben- 
eficiaries of underpriced sales of public assets) may not be the only frit per- 
sonnel to be found working for Conncx, Stagecoach and the rest. 

For this they have the new free market in the railway industry to thank. 
Neglect of training has pushed up the going rate for a proper train driver 
to way beyond the levels previously colonised tty those other aristocrats 
of labour - plumbers -and given little boys new and far more concrete rea- 
sons to want to be members of the Associated Society of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Firemen (ASLEF) when they grow up. 



Walking the dog: evening on the deserted beaches of Black Rock Sands, near Porthmadog, North Wales 


Photograph: Steve Peake 
A 9x12 print of this photograph can be ordered on 0171-293 2534 


Help for self-harmers 

AS A recovering “cutter”, I was ap- 
palled at the feature “Why I have to 
harm myself” (24 February). 

From my experience over 2Syears 
of serious self-in jury, and five years 
“in recovery” from it, I know tins con- 
dition to be an addiction. It does not 
start out as one, but it becomes one, 
like any coping strategy. Tb facilitate 
such a strategy is at best misguided, 
and at worst dangerous; not least for 
the message it sends to those who are 
frying to learn better ways of coping. 

Is there any effective treatment 
centre which would, as described in 
your article, permit a self-hanner - 
and in this category I include alco- 
holics, drug addicts and anorexics - 
to use their behaviour as a “fail-safe” 
for any longer than it takes to un- 
derstand the reasons why? Most suf- 
ferers are desperate for help, not to 
minimise, but to stop, and be stopped. 

According to your article, Sharoa 
LeFevre is being enabled to cany on 
cutting by those who encourage her 
“workshops”. She is not going to 
stop, because she has become her 
own “course material” - exhibiting 
scars in accident and emergency de- 
partments across the country, in 
die belief that she is “educating” the 
medical profession. 

TWenty years ago I too experienced 
lack of understanding from some 
members of the medical profession. 
I also experienced great compassion 
and care from other members of the 
same profession. Frequently, and on 
reflection, what I perceived as hostility 
was simply a matter-of-fact response 
from a busy A&E team, usually late 
at ni^ht, dealing with what really was 
- to be blunt - unnecessary work. 

Untike Ms LeFevre, I neither 
looked for nor expected deep psy- 
chological insight from these people. 
Nor would it have helped me then 
if it had been available. What 1 did 
receive was the appropriate medical 
intervention dictated by my physical 
Injuries. 

Repeated self-injury is both ag- 
gressive and frightening to the on- 
looker. Many of the nursing staff 
were themselves traumatised by my 
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behaviour. They weren’t “hostile”, 
just bonified and shocked - a nat- 
ural response on seeing grotesque 
mutilation. 

You cannot force “understand- 
ing*’ down peoples’ throats. More of- 
ten than not their natural reaction 
is die salutary Lesson which eventu- 
ally brings us back to reality. 
NAME AND ADDRESS SUPPLIED 

Moving the King’s Library 

THOSE persons calling for the re- 
versal of the move by the British Li- 
brary to St Pancras of the books 
comprising fee King's library (report, 
19 March) fail to take into account 

the well-being of this great collection. 

The Smirke-designed rooms at the 
British Museum are very grand and 
beautiful, but they lack tbe proper en- 
vironmental conditions without which 
the books they were designed to house 
would in time literally disintegrate. 

Account also needs to be taken of 
the needs and working methods of 
those who use a modern research li- 
brary. One of the many benefits of the 
new St Pancras building is that it 
unites historic coQectians, of which the 
King’s Library is but one, in good en- 
vironmental conditions, under one 
roof. Establishing the location of a 
bock on a computerised catalogue is 
all very well, but a researcher’s work 
would be considerably hampered by 
the need to trail back and forth 
across London between separate 
buildings bousing the range of ref- 
erences being consulted. 

The glass King’s Library tower at 
St Pancras is a fitting home for the 
collection. It forms the heart of a 
bunding which is being acclaimed for 
its humanity, its sense of space, and 
the high quality of its construction. 
No doubt it will come to be as great- 
ly loved as the Bloomsbury building 
is today. Your readers might bear in 


mind that Smirke s British Museum 
building was vilified when it was 
opened 167 years ago. 

BRIAN LANG 

Chief Executive, The British Library 
London NW1 

Rossing uranium mine 

GIDA Nakazibwe-Sekandi, man- 
ager of corporate affairs at the 
Rdssing uranium mine in Namib- 
ia, (letter, 10 March) is dangerously 
ill-informed if he* believes 
that ur anium from the min e has 
been used solely for electricity 
generation because it is covered by 
International Atomic Energy Au- 
thority [UN] and/or Euratom [EU] 
“safeguards”. 

Uranium imported into the EU 
is technically owned by the EU nu- 
clear materials procurement/supply 
agency, Euratom. This agency has 
two divisions, the other being the 
safeguards department 

In a European Parliament inquiry 
held 10 years ago this month it was 
substantiated that the Euratom sup- 
ply agency had provided assistance 
to a private uranium broker to ezr- 
cumvcnt the oversight of its sister 
safeguards agency. 

The wheeze was possible by a 
process known as “flag swapping” 
whereby the original batch of ura- 
nium imported to the EU would in 
effect lose its identifiable origin as 
it was replaced by another batch of 
different origin. The uranium con- 
signment could be spirited away to 
end uses not specified by the export 
licence declaration. 

It is thus not possible for the own- 
ers of the Rdssing mine to know the 
destiny of their uranium with any ac- 
curacy. They ought to know that. 

Dr DAVID LOWRY 
Stoneldgh, 

Surrey 


Fees for students 

YOUR article on tuition fees “Stu- 
dents staying at home to save mon- 
ey" (19 March) implies that students 
will have to pay £1,000 towards the 
cost of their course. Only a third will 
be faced with this fee. Poorer stu- 
dents will pay nothing and the re- 
maining third only a proportion. 

He new loan scheme means no 
one will pay out any more for the to- 
tal of maintenance and fees during 
their studies than they do now. Re- 
payments of cheap-rate loans wiD be 
after they graduate, according to 
their own incomes. 

DIANA WARWICK . 

Chief Executive, Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals 
London WCl 

At the end of useful life 

THE letters about “waiting to die” 
(19 March) omitted one important 
point: that what happens to the el- 
deriy is a relative question, not an ab- 
solute one concerning onty them. As 
an 83-year-old widower, I have fin- 
ished my useful - and worthwhile - 
life in spite of being luckily still very 
fit and able to look after myself. But 
I am deateasOy tired and confused, 
and so unable to do even unpaid se- 
rious work. 

I have no desire to linger on once 
I get 111, taking up the time of doc- 
tors and muses which should be avail- 
able to younger people with much of 
their useful lives before them. So I 
have joined the Voluntary Eu- 
thanasia Society, and cany their 

card. This makes it dear that jqo ef- 
fort sfioofo be made to keep me alive 
ifl have a serious accident or fan se- 
riously 3JL I believe many people of 
my age feel the same. 

JOHN WRIGHT 

West Wittering, West Sussex 


A small matter... 

ITS A small thing, I know, but can 
I put matters straight on the subject 
of the actor Ian Holm’s penis? In an 
interview with your paper (Eye, 19 
March), he again claims -as in oth- 
er recent interviews -that I wrote of 
his nude scene in King Lear. “1 fail 
to see how Mr Holm could have pos- 
sibly fathered three children with a 
member that size." 

Apart from being biological non- 
sense, no Such line ever appeared un-aft 
der my name. In a piece supposed*' 7 
to be about the bravery of actors pay- 
ing naked, I quoted a member of the 
audience expressing surprise after the 
storm scene that Mr Holm had had 
three wives. Perhaps this is biologi- 
cal nonsense too, but is a general 
prejudice and was what the man said. 

Incidentally, if I were Mr Holm’s 
spin doctor, or wife, Fd advise him 
that the comment would be com- 
pletely forgotten tty now if be didn’t 
keep dragging it up (inaccurately) in 
every interview. 

MARK LAWSON 
The Guardian 
London EC1 

Internationa} art 

“THE National Gallery” is a quirky 
name for a collection containing 
Such a minuscule number of na- 
tional artists. More than half the cost 
of renovating the recently reopened 
rooms in the gallery has come from 
F ran ce, and the rooms themselves 
will show “masterpieces from 
France and the Netherlands” (re- 
port, 19 March). 

Is it not time to rename this 
great institution “The Internation- 
al Gallery"? 

ROB WOOD 
London N5 

Mardi Gra: a clue 

SO the FBI think the “Mardi Gra" 
bomber has been ill-treated by a 
bank? (report, 19 March) That re- 
ally narrows it down. 

JOHN ROZTER 

Hanley Castle. Worcestershire 
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On with the sensational saga of King Tony: Act Three, the rise and rise of Duke Gordon 


MILES 

KINGTON 


TODAY it’s time for another extract from the lost 
Shakespearean play The History of King Tony or New 
Labour’s Lott. Having defeated the Tbry Army in bat- 
tle, King Tbny now has the task of pacifying the king- 
dom, keeping his own ride loyal and spotting any 
conspiracies which might threaten his throne. TRfe have 
reached the point where King Tbny has entrusted the 
financial managem ent of his kingdom to the capable 
bat hugely ambitious Duke Gordon Brown. ■ 

In the Palace, at Westminster. Duke Gordon Brown is 
addressing the assembly On his plans for the nation. 
Gordon Brown: In former years this land did rise 

and Call 

In constant cycles of unsteadiness. 

From boom to bast, from stop to go and back. 

Until our minds were dizzy with the motion. 

Like a blind ship upon a drunken ocean. 

No more of that! Our course shall now be steady. 
With mine the hand upon the country’s tiller. 

Under my enduring stewardship 

This land shall grow in strength and dignity. 

Till everyone shall have a job at last. 

And men in Sheffield not be forced to strip 
Tb earn enough to keep their wife and kids! 


That reference do I make to show you all 
That I can keep in touch with common culture... 
Enter the Earl Hague with the remants of his army, at- 
tended by Gurnmer, Widdecombe, etc 
Hague: (aside) Hark bow this jumped up Sco tsman 

witters on! 

Why, every Chancellor since the dawn of time 
Has said the same and then been shewn quite wrong. 
Gordon Browne from welfare to work shall be our 

battle cry! 

I shall not rest till every man and woman 
Has been untethered from the jobless queue 
And given some noble work to match his state. 
Hague: (aside) Why, what he says is very tree indeed. 
Widdecombe: How so, my Lord? 

Hague: How so, stout Widdecombe? 

Why, see you not that this same Gordon Brown 
Win never rest or pause till he himself 
Has risen to the job he craves to have. 

The Premiership of this country, nothing Jess. 

The endless rise of this Duke Gordon Brown 
Will never cease till he’s brought Tbny down... 

Ead Hague and his cohorts slip away, followed by spies. 
Duke Gordon Brown speaks on, unstoppabty. 

Gordon Brora: Turning now to diesel fiiel, and wine... 


King Tbny: { interrupting, ) More of this anon. It's time 

to dine. 

Gordon Brown: But rite, I have not nearly finished yeL 
I have not put up tax on cigarette. 

Nor said what I shall do with PER and TESSAs, 
Nor made my most informed financial guesses. 

1 have not done my bit for unleaded fiiel... 

King Tbny: Listenin g to you, I feel I'm bade at school 
Uncomprehending while the master drones. 

Your corporation tax and single parent loans 
Have left me feeling dizzy, deaf and dumb. 

Gordon Brown: Nay, arc, a simple child from school 

could come 

And understand the hardest thing I say. 

King Tbny: Oh, would he now? In that case, let’s away 
And test your theory in a real life schooL 
Twixt you and children let there be a duel! 

The scene is a school where Duke Gordon Brown is en- 
deavouring to eyfotin his policies to the gathered pupils. 
Gordon Brown: And so you see, the curve of annual 

harrowing 

Doth intersect with income HERE and HERE... 
King Tony: Crane, come, dear Gordon Brown, let not 

the smell 


Of rank statistics fright these innocent minds. 

The thing is very simple. We must fot*e 
A golden country for a brand new age! 

To you I say, fear not the fixture but behold 
^OTyouth^boldty,whfle fear restrains the old' 
Tbgether we shall build, and build we must! 

For what is just is fair, and fair is just! 

First Journalist: (aside) This Tbny talks a load of tosh. 

They all believe his smile, not wl^lie^a^ 7 ^ ' L 
Second Journalist: Yon Gordon has a dark and 

He knows that all King Tony says is dro^T^ l00k * 
And cannot understand why he is loved. 

N=?yet Why he himself is frowned upon 

First Journalist: A man who frowns and scowls like 

^ by love, but fo™, a Brown 

SeC0Dd Well said! That's ve££e p , 0r „ 

"** JWnalist rm ** ** Let’s go aedta^ 

drink... 
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Ireland talks have reached the 
endgame, but stalemate is all too likely 





DAVID 

McKITTRICK 

THE OBSTACLES 
TO AGREEMENT 


Tbday the Northern Ireland 
talks enter their endgame, Ibny 
Blair and Mo Mowlam having 
decreed, and stuck to, a 
timetable which at first hardly 
anyone believed in. 

The parties are required to 
reach agreement by Good Fri- 
day, April 10. If they manage 
that, referendums w2I be held 
on May 22, north and south, to 
endorse the agreed deal: that is 
the plan. The t alks process 
might yet end in success; but if 
it does, it wfll do so against the 
prevailing tides, against a back- 
ground of what can only be de- 
scribed as co mmunal distaste. 

Even the Community Rela- 
tions Council, normally the 
most determinedly upbeat of 
quangos, speaks gloomily of “a 
depressing^ inexorable decline 
in respect for difference.” If the 
process works, in other words, 
it wfll happen not from love but 
on the basis of cold-eyed self- 
interest 

The desire for peace among 
almost everyone in Northern 
Ireland is obvious, but so too are 
the vast reservoirs, fully-stocked 
and constantly replenished, of 
mistrust and indeed fear. This 
means that there are powerful 
factors working for peace but 

also powerful and unmistaka ble 

reasons to be pessimistic. Rsw 
today would put the chances of 
success in the talks at higher 
than 50-50. 

Most of the obstacles to. 
peace are well-known but there 
is one particular issue, not 
much discussed outside Ire- 
land, which has the capacity to 
de-rail the whole enterprise. 
That is the nationalist attitude 
towards the new Belfast as- . 
sembly which, it seems, would 
be an integral part of any new 
arrangement The standard de- 
scription of Unionism, with 
which Unionists are by now 
mightily fed up, is that it is in- 
trinsically and incurably inse- 
cure. That description is in fact 
as accurate as ever but there has 
suddenly been a marked in- 
crease of jitters on the nation- 
alist side. There is, for the 
moment at least, almost parity 
of insecurity. 

Northern nationalists have in 
recent years become used to 



Your move: Final Couches being put to Mo Mowlam, a knight on the pofitkaJ chessboard at 'It's Your Move*, an exhibition at Liberty Hall, Dublin Photograph: Mart Kavanagh 


winning. Politically, John Hume 
and Geny Adams have set the 
agenda, winning friends and in- 
fluencing people worldwide and 
riling the notion of an inclusive 
peace process. The Irish gov- 
ernment, and TOishington, are 
now accepted players in the 
Northern Ireland game. 

A northern nationalist, Mary 
McAleese, has become presi- 
dent of the Republic: Northern 
Ireland's 18, MBs now include. 
five nationalists, among them 
Gerry Adams and Martin 
McGuianess. The Lord Mayor 
of Belfast is one of John 
Home’s men. Changing demo- 
graphics mean that perhaps 45 
per cent of the population is 
Catholic. The change also ex- 
tends to social mobility, the 
growing Catholic middle-class 
achieving access to many im- 
portant levers of public sector 
power. Catholics make up 55 
per cent of undergraduates at 
Queen’s University, Belfast: 
die future looks greener and 
greener. 

The new nationalist ner- 
vousness is based on self-inter- 
est- the fear that some of this 
may be placed at risk. The ap- 
prehension centres on the high- 
ly problematic idea of an 


assembly. Almost all their ad- 
vances can be traced back to 
1972 when Stormont, the 
Unionist-dominated assembly 
which ran Northern Ireland for 
half a century , was abolished by 
Edward Heath. 

The subsequent years of di- 
rect rule from Westminster 
have brought steady benefits for 
the nationalist population. 
While Stormont existed the 
world was simpty not interest- 
ed: at Westminster rebel MPs 
like Kevin McNamara used to 
be told that Northern Ireland af- 
faire could not be raised in the 
Commons, since these were 
matters purely for the people of 
Northern Ireland. It was the 
shattering of the theoiy that 
Northern Ireland whs simply an 
internal domestic UK matter 
which made possible the sub- 
sequent nationalist political, 
social, and economic advances, 
as the problem became in- 
ternationalised. 

The nationalist dilemma is 
that die present three-stranded 
approach, which was in feet con- 
ceived years ago by John Hume, 
calls for a new assembly. The 
three strands are about con- 
necting Belfast, London and 
Dublin in new arrangements: 


Nationalists instinctively ap- 
prove of closer London-Dublin 
links, implying as they do a per- 
manent role for Dublin in 
Northern Ireland affairs. They 
also axiomatically approve of 
proposals for new north-south 
mstitiTtinns, seeing these as tan- 
gible expressions of their Irisfa- 
ness. But an assembly is a 
different matter, reawakening 
as it has the deep-seated fears 
of a return to what usdd to be 
termed the nationalist night- 
mare. 

It is dear that both govern- 
ments envisage an assembly 
that would be absolutely fes- 
tooned with safeguards and 
mechanisms, such as weighted 
majorities and requirements 
for consensual decision-making. 
These would be specifically de- 
signed to ensure that any new 
system would function through 
cooperation and the sharing of 
power, and emphatically not on 
the basis of a return to Protes- 
tant majority rule. 

Yet, whatever the safe- 
guards, any new assembly would 
have a Unionist majority and 
hence a Unionist chief execu- 
tive, and the largest party would 
be the Ulster Unionists. More 
than one gathering of Catholics 


has recently been stunned into 
appalled silence with the lead- 
ing question, “Well, how do you 
fency David Trimble as your new 
prime minister?” 

Part of the new anxiety is a 
desire not to have their advances 
clawed back. A great part is in 
feet a nationalist judgment on 
political Unionism; and that 
judgment, which is pretty much 
unanimous, is that nationalists 
do not trust Unionist leaders 
one inch. 

It is very much a given that 
Catholics do not believe for an 
instant that the Rev Ian Paisley 
is now, or would ever be, in the 
business of giving them a fair 
crack of the whip. His politics, 
like his religion, is unabashed- 
ly anti-Catholic, his speeches 
larded with attacks on Rapes 
and priests: there is no give 
there. He is against the negoti- 
ations on principle, and is busy 
organising anti-talks rallies 
around Northern Ireland. To 
date these have not been a great 
success, but h can never be for- 
gotten that he can command 
one-third or more of the Union- 
ist vote, and that be is superb 
at electioneering. 

The Ulster Unionists are a 
different matter. David Trimble. 


since taking over as leader in 
September 1995. has been an in- 
novator on many fronts. He has 
refused all requests - most re- 
cently from President Clinton 
just last week - to meet Gerry 
Adams face to face, but he has 
led his party into the talks, reg- 
ularly met the Irish government, 
and become a famili ar face in 
Wtshington. 

In doing so he has travelled 
into territory where no previous 
Unionist leader ever ventured, 
thus helping ensure that the 
Unionist case has not gone by 
default- But for all his breaking 
of new ground he has conspic- 
uously not won the hearts and 
minds, or even the trust, of na- 
tionalists. This is mainly because 
of his identification with Drum- 
cree, the annually catastrophic 
Orange march in his Upper 
Bann constituency, which many 
Orangemen see as an indis- 
pensable assertion that the na- 
tionalist advances of recent 
years have their limits. Nation- 
alists take Drumcree as an an- 
nual display of sectarian 
triumphalism, and as a recurring 
lesson that the Unionism of 
David Trimble is not offering 
fair play to them. 

A striking feature of the 


Trimhle leadership has been 
the virtual disappearance of the 
party's small dement of those 
who seemed enthusiastic about 
sharing power with nationalists. 
Jeffrey Donaldson, a new young 
MP once suspected of moder- 
ation, recently ripped up a joint 
governmental document on 
television, thus instantly re-po- 
sitioning himself as a hardliner. 
In another incident last week 
Ken Magi unis, generally re- 
garded as the Unionist MP 
most relaxed about showing re- 
spect for the nationalist tradi- 
tion, removed two Irish 
tricolours from a St Patrick’s Day 
display in a Commons cafeteria 
and threw them fa the Thames. 

But a huge irony fa aQ of this 
is that while nationalists are 
alarmed at the prospect of a new 
era of Protestant power, the 
Unionist party itself is pressing 
not for a strong new assembly 
but an institution with powers 
so modest that it could be de- 


scribed as minimalist. 

The Unionist party’s pre- 
ferred assembly would have no 
legislative powers: it would not 
even have a cabinet or execu- 
tive at its head. Instead, the 
whole 90 -tnembcr assembly 

would decide things in the man- 
ner of a local council, all of its 
members voting on everything. 
WhDe this would give a Union- 
ist majority a possibly decisive 
say, it would not give them mam- 
positive powers to wield. 

There is a widely-held belief 
that the generality of Protestants 
is not as uniformly hardline as 
the Unionist political classes. 
There is a fair bit of anecdotal 
evidence to support this theo- 
ry. but it would be a gjganl ic risk 
for any government to attempt 
to appeal to the Protestant 
community over the heads of its 
political representatives; and 
this government has decided not 
to. If there is no agreement, 
there will be no referendums. 

The Protestant grassroots 
mind is difficult to read. Union- 
ists vole for five separate 
Unionist parties. There is apa- 
thy on a surprising scale, large 
numbers no longer bothering to 
vole, figuring probably that 

there is little they can do to stem 
the steady march of Anglo- 
Irishry. “Unionists can be so 
maudlin, so defeatist,” a Belfast 
academic said sadly last week. 
“They have such a lack of sell- 
confidence." 

There is uncertainty and 
fear, as always; there is also a 
deep desire for peace, though 
this is accompanied by (he stip- 
ulation that it should not be 
peace at any political price. De- 
spite Drumcree, there is no 
universal Unionist urge to return 
to some form of the old domi- 
nation: most don't want it, oth- 
ers think it is just not on. But 
there is tittie belief fa the propo- 
sition that a whole new dispen- 
sation can be constructed which 
make the union with Britain 
more secure than it is now. 

There is, therefore, no an- 
gle dear message being trans- 
mitted from the grassroots to 
the leaders of Unionism: and 
within that leadership itself 
there is no dear opinion about 
whether a new deal is either de- 
sirable or attainable. Some an- 
alysts believe the most telling 
factor fa the way of agreement 
is that, whatever David Trim- 
ble’s personal inclinations, he 
cannot rely on his party to fol- 
low him into a new dispensation. 

This, together with the dif- 
ficulties for nationalism, means 
that this final session of talks is 
attended with more hope than 
firm confidence that a historic 
new compact is in prospecL 
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BOYD 

TONKIN 

THE ONE-SHOT 
SOCIETY 


Last wede a cunning feisty 

t hing name of Brown, walked away 

with a fat wad of other peoples mm- 


of professional niceness who bril- 
liantly takes the single chance she gets 
to dump the job, the pose - and the 
fixed smile - for ever. 

It strikes a resounding chord, even 
if you have no plans to stage a heist that 
relieves a small-time arms smuggler of 
his fll-gotten loot The rest of ns sim- 
ply pfry our legalised numbers racket 
(70 per cent of British adults buy Lot- 
toy tickets). Or else we cash fa build- 
mg-sodety windfalls, and hope for a 
plump redundancy payoff. Meanwhile, 
the more up-market gambler can turn 
share-optiaroHqufa or pick up some bat- 
tered bovd for asoi^andflcgft for ha^ 
w- rmtKnn onoe the area has up an d ca m e. 

Even the hi-tech entrepreneurs of re- 
cent years have grown rich not from 
long-term manageme nt but from setl- 
ing their breakthroughs fa software or 
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get the long-haul bourgeois prudence 
extolled by Brown (G). Emotionally, we 
now live fa the one-shot society so can- 
nfly exploited by Brown (J). 

Played with a mesmerising slow- 
bum strength by the former blax- 
ploitaiion star Pam Grier. Jackie 
Brown is aflight attendant on the air- 
line from hell. She shuttles pofatless- 
ly between LA and Mexico for a 
salary of $ 16,000 “with retirement ben- 
efits". At 44, time and hope are run- 
ning out, “and I’ve been waitin’ on 
people now almost 2) years”. In the 
credit sequence, her commanding 
pride and poise on the airport trave- 
lator give way to the flustered huny 
of the wage-slave as she runs to catch 
her ff^L Before our eyes, the princess 

turns back into a pauper. 

Later, a Federal agent taunts her 


with a sneer that wfll open the wounds 
of less-than-youthful drudges every- 
where: “Didn’t exactly set the world 
on fire, did ya, Jadtie?" Eventually, she 
does, thanks to the protocols of Hol- 
lywood wish-f ulfilm ent. But Thranti- 
no’s take on the mortifying dead-end 
that looms fa most service-sector “ca- 
reers” is bleakly convincing. These jobs 
(“McJobs” as the writer Douglas 
Goupfand labelled them) don't develop 
and they don’t improve. Some oue 
younger and cheaper can always do 
them just -as well They can deterio- 
rate. of coarse, as managers crank up 
the expected output in a sinister form 
of assembly-line psychology. 

Recent reports of epidemic stress 
among the telephonic skivvies of the 
banking and insurance business yield 
a dismaying glimpse into the future of 
low-grade, labour-intensive work. At 
least the horny hands of ruslbelt fac- 
tories were permitted tbefr stroppy rno- 
menls of insubordination. In the new 
mills of finance, your mental disposi- 
tion needs to be as seat and tidy as 
your clothes. 

Still this must be preferable to the 
dole or fretting at home? No one would 
consciously dispute that. Yet the preva- 
lence of gambling culture at every lev- 
el of society - from eideriy pools 
addicts to yuppy real-estate investors 
- shows how shaky is our faith fa the 
postwar ideal of a rung4o-nmg career, 
from apprenticeship to carriage-dock. 
The market pressures that have flat- 
tened, downsized and destabilised 
workplaces fa the West have bred a 
sflent resistance. In pface of the out- 
lawed strike, we rfissent invisibly fa 
dreams and plans for exit strategies. 


At the simplest level, the Lottery 
beckons from every corner shop. 
But each trade boasts its version of 
the Jackie Brown coup. To us poor 
hacks, of course, it oftefl| takes the 
form of idle fantasies about six-fig- 
ure advances for bestselling books. It 
can happen, once fa a blue moon (the 



Th be carriages are still awash, I note, 
with Bridget Jones's followers). A few 
people do hit the Lottery jackpot. 
And some home-owners really can 
bore their dinn er guests rigid with ac- 
curate reports of triple-digit per- 
centage gains. 


Yet this charting of escape-routes 
looms larger in the collective mind 
than it should, if you believe we have 
entered a sustainable long boom. 
Whatever the Treasury forecasters 
claim, many of us plainly don'L Plen- 
ty of voters have privately begun to an- 
ticipate the Millennium Recession of 
2000. Of course, traditional peasant 
wisdom everywhere has never trusted 
that the good times will go on rolling. 
The difference now is that we don't 
board: we punL And we gamble for 
an exit on the basis that even em- 
pJoytnemmay offer nothing more than 
the corrosive monotony of Jackie 
Brown’s shuttle. The future of work 
no longer glows; it grinds. 

Hence seven times as many Britons 
play the Lottery as bother to attend 
a Christian church. Thne-travellers 
from Imperial Rome would instantly 
spot where our allegiance fay. They 
would identify the ruling deity as the 
goddess Fortuna. with a few declining 
Middle Eastern cults still worshipped 
on the side. 

Ordinary toilers have paid dose at- 
tention to the casino capitalism of the 
past decades, with its roulette spin of 
one-off riches for the few and sudden 
wipe -outs for entire communities. We 
have watched, marked and inwardly 
digested its bitter lessons. And. as al- 
ways, popular culture wfll register its 
impact more sharply than the guard- 
ed responses given to pollsters and 
focus-groups. Perhaps the rune-read- 
ers at the Treasury should spend less 
time with computer-generated mod- 
els and more tunc at the movies. As 
a small start someone could take Gor- 
don Brown to Jackie Brown. 



He’s chained up through his sensitive nose and made to walk 
on red hot {Mates, whilst the back of his legs are hit In time to 
music. Onlookers taunt him and force him to drink beer. Why? 
Because they’re teaching him to 'dance' for tourists who pay 
to watch his agonising waltz. 

The World Society for the Protection of Animals (WSFA) 
rescues 'dancing beers' and takes them to sanctuaries where 
they can be free of pain and suffering. But we cant carry out our 
Hensaving work without the support of people like you. Ybur gift 
of just £10, or whatever you can afford, wfll help cut the 
chains of mnocent animate. So please send your donation 
today . He’s counting on ypy. 


Yes, I want to cut the chains! 
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Name. 
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Galina Ulanova 


Galina ulanova was the 
greatest ballerina of her time. 
Her special magnetism was a 
physical and spiritual beauty: an 
infinite power to transmit sen- 
sitive feelings and an infinite fa- 
cility to express subtle shades of 
movement. Her bewitching 
artistry and histrionic genius 
enabled her to give perfor- 
mances of aesthetic enchant- 
ment. Such was her power on 
stage that she could reduce her 
audience to a state of hysteria. 

She was bom in St Peters- 
burg in 1910. From the begin- 
ning, the opera house was her 
home. Her father, Sergei 
Ulanov, was artist-regisseun her 
mother. Maria Romanova, solo 
dancer and teacher; both with 
the Imperial Ballet. At first she 
rebelled at the thought of fol- 
lowing in her parents' footsteps, 
but at an impressionable age the 
Soviet Revolution occurred a ad 
she became aware of a new or- 
der and of the fear, distress and 
poverty in the world outside. 

Her parents were often tour- 
ing so she was placed in the state 
ballet school as a boarder. She 
spoke of the cold and hunger of 
the time and the hardness of the 
training with Agrippina Vaga- 
nova. Her happiest recollections 
were of visits to the old char- 
acler-danseur-m im e, Alexan- 
der Shiraicv. who kept a tray of 
sweets for the children's delight 

She learned eariy to accept 
her destiny, yet there was some- 
thing of the rebel in her nature. 
She sought freedom and loved 
the country. The happiest years, 
she recalled, were summers on 
Lake Selagare. sailing a dinghy, 
with her schoolgirl compan- 
ion. Tatiana Vecheslova. 

As a teenager in the 
Leningrad Choreographic 
School, she was boisterous and 
capricious, and liked to dance 
boys’ parts. Physically robust she 
was thought not ideally propor- 
tioned for a ballerina, but in her 
development she refined and re- 
fined, contriving such grace and 
poetry m her movement that the 
beholder scarce dwelt upon her 
physique, but was transported 
by the lightness and elegance 
that came from her soul. 

Her graduation in 1928 be- 
gan with the pas de deux from 
Chopiniana and The Nutcrack- 
er and Princess Fiorina from The 
Sleeping Beauty . The following 
year, under the tutelage of 
Vaganova, she danced Odette- 
Odile in Swan Lake and her ex- 
ceptional qualities were 
recognised. There followed a 
period of intense assimilation of 
leading roles in Le Corsairs, The 
Ice-Maiden, The Age of Gold, 
Raymonda and other parts that 
cultivated her virtuosity. 

While Fedor Lopukov was 
artistic director at the Kirov, he 
look a special interest in her de- 
velopment. He had recognised 


her rare potential wfaen she was 
in the school. “She has a secret 
hidden in her souT he once said. 

In 1932, after diverse parts 
in The Flames of Paris and The 
Little Humpbacked Horse, she 
attempted her first Giselle. 
Yhganova had originally cast her 
as Myrtha. Fortunately, Yelena 
Liukom, the first prima-balle- 
rina of Soviet Ballet, and a 
revered interpreter of Giselle , 
saw at once that it was Ulano- 
va's part and coached her for 
her d£but in the Ponomaryov 
production after Petipa. 

During the 1930s. she en- 
larged her repertoire of the 
classics and included some con- 
temporary works creating roles 
conceived by the leading ballet 
masters of the day, Vainonen, 
GoJiezovsky, Zakharov, Lopu- 
kov and Lavrovsky, she also 
danced with numerous partners, 
Yuri Kondratov, Konstantin 
Sergeyev (with whom she fell in 
love), Vladimir Preobrajensky, 
Alexie Yermolayev, Mikhail 
Gabovitch, Yuri Zhdanov and 
Nicolai Fadeyectaev. All were 
brilliant dance artists of fine 
masculine calibre who had to 
bow the knee to her fastidious 
pursuit of perfection. 

In the maelstrom of ballet 
politics it would seem that 
Ulanova's guardian angel was 
always at hand. In 1932 When 
Leonid Lavrovsky replaced 
Lopukov as artistic director, she 
lost a valued friend but gained 
a new one. Her pursuit of per- 
fection endeared her to 
Lavrovsky and a most fruitful 
collaboration ensued. 

It might have been other- 
wise. Ulanova was a product of 
ber mother’s teaching which did 
not endear her to Y&ganova. 
Vaganova had a penchant for 
strong legs and was inclined to 
force Ulanova, precipitating an 
injury to her ankles which were 
slender and delicately formed. 
This led to some friction. 

Vaganova favoured her own 
pupils, Marina Semyonova, a 
tall exquisite dancer, and Na- 
talia Dudinskaya. who was pe- 
tite and technically invincible, 
but neither bad the divine af- 
flatus of Ulanova. Ulanova was 
sustained by her dose working 
relationship with die choreog- 
raphers Lavrovsky and Ros- 
tislav Zakharov. 

In 1933 she appeared in a 
new production of Swan Lake by 
Vaganova; in 1934 she danced 
Masha in The Nutcracker, but the 
outstanding event of that year 
was Zakharov’s production of 
Astafiev's The Fountain of 
Bakchisarui based on Pushkin's 
epic poem, in which she danced 
the tragic part of Maria - one of 
her greatest portrayals. In 1935 
she danced Diana in Vaganova's 
new version of Esmeralda and in 
1936 she took the part of Korali 
in Lost Illusions based on 



Grace and poetry: Ulanova (right) with Vladimir Preobrajansky in The Stone Flower Photograph: John Gregory Collection 


Balzac’s novel another Astafiev 
ballet choreographed by Za- 
kharov, which further extended 
ber dramatic range. 

During the next two years the 
ballet of Romeo and Juliet was be- 
ing conceived by Lavrovsky to 
the specially commissioned mu- 
sic of Serge Prokofiev. At the first 
rehearsals the dancers had great 
difficulty with the complex sym- 
pbonic music, and Lavrovs&y had 
problems in adapting the score. 
Prokoviev was called on to make 
revisions, and at one stage 
threatened abandonment There 
were considerable delays. In the 
meantime Ulanova appeared 
in the name-part in a new pro- 
duction of Raymonda by VhsOy 
Vainonen. Despite back-stage 
contretemps she was established 
as the brightest star in the Kirov 
galaxy. Her artistry was unsur- 
passable and she was meticulous 
in everything she undertook. 

In addition to her natural tal- 
ent she possessed a fine intel- 
lect which enabled her to study 
her roles in depth, and to or- 
ganise her life so as to conserve 
energy. After a taxing perfor- 
mance, in order to return to 
earth from emotional heights, 
she would spend time tidying 
her dressing-room, putting her 
shoes in order, arranging flow- 
ers, and clothes and make-up, 
so that when she left the theatre 
everything was in order and 
ready for her next performance. 

The monumental produc- 


tion of Romeo and Juliet was a 
long time in the melting-pot; 
first with Prokofiev’s unwill- 
ingness to have his music 
butchered to serve the needs of 
the libretto, and with Ulanova's 
preoccupation with her Shake- 
spearean studies. In the event, 
it was premiered in January 
l WO on the eve of war with Ger- 
many, and then put into cold 
storage until 1944, by which time 
both she and it were acquired 
by the Bolshoi. 

The war came at a crucial 
time in Ulanova’s career. Flee- 
ing from Leningrad she danced 
NDria in a new production of La 
Bayadere at the Bolshoi and was 
lauded with honours, state 
prizes and medals; during those 
terrible years she also danced 
with the Kirov in Perm (then 
called Molotov) and with the 
Kazakh State Ballet in Alma 
Ala, devoting much time to 
dancing for troops on various 
fronts and for political leaders. 

Ulanova would never discuss 
politics. She considered herself 
a servant of the state, but one 
apart. Undoubtedly sbe was 
protected from the top. She 
kept herself aloof, and during 
her greatest fame was scarcely 
approachable without an official 
permit from the KGB. As an 
artist, she was a product of the 
Soviet system. The audiences 
before her time had been aris- 
tocrats and socialites. “Our au- 
diences”, she once said, "are 


ordinary people". And she be- 
came the Queen of Soviet Cul- 
ture, a part she played with regal 
dignity. 

In 1944 she returned, not to 
the Kirov, but to the BolshoL 
The powers that be wanted to 
establish the supremacy of the 
Bolshoi over the Kirov. From 
the beginning of the Soviet 
regime political power had been 
transferred from Petrograd to 
Moscow, and it was appropri- 
ate that the arts should follow 
suit The finest artists were col- 
lected from the length and 
breadth of the empire to make 
the Bolshoi ensemble the great- 
est in the world. Ulanova ac- 
cepted the commands of the 
hierarchy. It was to the greater 
glory of her art which called for 
a larger frame than the Kirov 
could provide. 

Her dfibut on 23 January as 
Prima Ballerina was in the role 
of Maria "in The Fountain of 
Bakchisarui and on 30 August 
the same year, she renewed her 
acquaintance with Giselle in 
Lavrovsky’s poetic production. 
Ulanova became his brightest 
jewel. Referring to her return 
to the part, she said. 

It was a ballet that won my heart. 
When I returned to it. it was like 
meeting an old friend and discover- 
ing new and finer qualities. My 
Giselle is a young carefree girl in love, 
convinced of her happiness, sbe ex- 
periences great tragedy and in the 
end develops into the image of a trag- 
ic woman with a suffering heart - 1 
tried to conjure this image. 


Sbe was awarded the Stalin 
Prize and Medal “for valiant 
labour in the Patrio tic Wur" and 
a Medal “for the defence of 
Leningrad”. Not until 1946 did 
Lavrovsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
lake the stage. It was hailed as 
a masterpiece and won anoth- 
er Stalin Prize for Ulanova. Her 
interpretation of Juliet had 
ripened and brought to the full 
her histrionic powers, and she 
was supported by the most bril- 
liant cast ever assembled on one 
stage. It was, perhaps, her great- 
est triumph. 

The eventual unprecedent- 
ed success of Romeo and Juliet 
prompted Prokofiev to pro- 
pose another ballet for her. 
What great heroine from history 
would she like to create? 
Ulanova surprised him by 
choosing a fairy tale heroine - 
Cinderella. It provided her with 
a delightful ingenue role 
which she danced with exquis- 
ite charm. (In 1954, she ap- 
peared as Katerina in his The 
Stone Flower, produced by 
Lavrovsky.) 

In 1948 she again danced 
Swan Lake , and in 1949 she ap- 
peared as Parasha, a slave 
dancer, in The Bronze Horseman 
(Giifcre) produced by Zakharov, 
and as Tho Hua in Red Poppy 
(Gliere) in a new production by 
Lavrovsky. By now, the 
provinces were clamouring to 
see the great dancer, and dur- 
ing 1948 sbe toured with the 


company, returning briefly IQ 
Leningrad, and thence to Kiev, 
Tallin and Minsk- Wmdowson 
Europe were opening. In 1949 
the Bolshoi visited Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia and the 
following year, Italy. 

By now Ulanova’s feme bod 
penetrated even to the Ear East 
and in 1950 a most remarkable 
tour of China ensued The ac- 
claim was sensational and un- 
precedented. 

In 1954 the world press was 
present at a remarkable season 
in East Berlin. The Cold War 
was still raging but the artistry 
of Ulanova and the dancers of 
the Bolshoi triumphed over all 
barriers. In 1956, after much 
diplomatic activity the long 
awaited visit to Covent Garden 
took place. Problems with a 
dock strike delayed the arrival 
of the scenery, the company's 
fog-bound plane was re-routed 
to arrive at Manton RAF sta- 
tion, instead of Heathrow. 
Ulanova refused to disembark 
until official permission had 
been received from Moscow. 
The company was held in thrall 
for a few uneasy hours, but in 
the end art triumphed over 
politics. The season was sold out 
before the curtain rose on the 
first performance and queues of 
people lay all night in the streets 
of Covent Garden in the hope 
of obtaining a ticket 

London saw Ulanova in 
three of her greatest roles: 

. Giselle, Juliet and Maria. At ad- 
ditional performances at the 
Davis Theatre, Croydon, some 
fascinating Divertissements were 
presented and Ulanova danced 
her rendering of The Dying 
Swan. Films were made bui they 
give little impression of the re- 
ality of her performances. Her 
power came from the fact that 
she limed the role she was play- 
ing. She was totally immersed 
and concentrated and the be- 
holder was spellbound. 

An illuminating comment 
comes from Romola Nijinsky, 
who with \feslav saw her dance 
in Vienna immediately after 
the Second World War. 


As soon as she dances, a metamor- 
phosis takes place. At one moment 
she is Winged Victory, a fairy queen 
from a childhood dream, then again 

a Marquise of Fragonard. With each 

pan she has a different body, a new 
personality. Her slender form seems 
to grow and shrink before one’s 
eyes. The ease of her movements, her 

delicacy, her precise austerity give her 
dancing a religious tone . . . 

Ulanova seemed a reincarnation of 
laglioai with ber supeib ethereal mo- 
tion, of EUsler with ber astonishing 
vivacity and precision, of the match- 
less arabesques and lightness of 
ftrelava, of Karsavina’s admirable 
technique and dramatic expression. 
All the great women dancers of the 
past were embodied in her form. 


John Gregory 


Curiously, io her maturity 
Ulanova preferred to partic- 
ipate in the male class of Asaf 
Messerer, one of the Bolshoi's 


Gafina. Sergeyevna Ulanova, ballet 
dancer : bom St Petersburg 8 Janu- 
ary 1910: Merino; KirwBaBet 1928- 
43: prima ballerina. Bolshoi Ballet 
1944-61; professor and coach with 
the Bolshoi Ballet 1961-98; died 
Moscow 21 March 199 8. 
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greatest dancers and tcacheil 
She liked to work with men 
rather than her own sex. . 

Her private life was always 
a closed book but it was whis- 
pered thal she had several fae- 
bands of whom Vadim Rind in, 
the designer, was the Iasi and 
longest. She ended up with a fe- 
male companion who guarded ■ 
her and served her needs. 

Her span of dancing years 
were drawing to a dose. She had 
survived into the 1960s. In 1957 
she was awarded the Lenin 
Prize. In 1958 with the Bolshoi, 
she danced in Paris, Brussels. 
Hamburg and Munich, her sun- 
set glory still undimraed. The 
following year saw her in the US 
and Canada followed by yel an- 
other lour of China. In 1961 she 
carried out her las( aiur of 
Egypt and Hungary. 

After her retirement from 
the stage, she devoted the rest 
of her life to teaching and 
coaching the young ballerinas of 
the future and lending her pres- 
ence to many tributes in her ho- 
nour. She did not preside over 
the regime of exercises that are 
the dancers' daily diet of train- 
ing. Her leaching was intellec- 
tual rather than technical; she 
taught interpretation, projection 
of feelings, expressive qualities 
and nuances of style and emo- 
tion. She coached many brilliant 
dancers in later generations 
but she was never able to instil 
in them the unique artistry that 
was hers alone. For some years 
in the ]96Us and 1970s, she be- 
came president of the jury at the 
biennial Varna International 
Competition and her authority 
did much to preserve the in- 
tegrity of that organisation bran 
whose portals have issued many 
of the leading dancers of today. 

At these competitions she sat 
□ext to Arnold Haskell, the 
doyen of English critics, who 
man)’ years before had written, 
“Her beauty- and to me she is 
infinitely beautiful - is beauty 
of character and intelligence, a 
positive nobility that has noth- 
ing to do with the accepted clas- 
sical canons. It is as truly 
Russian as Pushkin or Tolstoy.” 
They became firm friends. 

Today no artist of her stature 
exists. Galina Ulanova's ex- 
quisite art could only be 
achieved in a regime where 
the profit motive did not exist, 
where material cost was not-ecw**- 
sidered, and where the artist’s 
dedication was total. 
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'John Gregory >jt&j 27 October I99t> 


Jimmy Scoular 


JIMMY SCOULAR was a foot- 
balling volcano, and certainly 
not of the dormant variety. 

A fearsomcly combative 
Scot from a flinty mining up- 
bringing, he tackled like a run- 
away coal wagon and was prone 
to explosive eruptions of fury, 
yet he possessed precise pass- 
ing, skills which could change the 
course of a game. It was said of 
him that he played sometimes 
as if be hated evciyone on the 
field, demolishing opponents, 
bowling-out learn- males and 
confronting referees, but it 
wasn’t tree. He was a decent man 
with a tremendous sense of hu- 
mour. and there was no haxe in 
him. It was just thal he was ob- 
sessed with (he game and. more 
particularly, the winning of >L 

There are those who reckon 
that, barring his abrasive tem- 
perament. the small but enor- 
mously muscular right-half 
wuuld have won man}’ more ho- 


nours, but the court te r-aigument 
is that without that irrepressible 
fire he would have been but a 
pale shadow of Scoular the 
Scourge. As it was, be didn't do 
badly, picking up two League 
Championship medals with 
Portsmouth, leading Newcastle 
United to FA Cup glory and 
earning nine international caps. 
Most importantly, he was utterly 
honest, truly formidable as a foe 
but unshak cable as a friend. 

It had always seemed likely 
that Scoular would follow his fa- 
ther. Alec - who played far Al- 
loa Athletic, Stenhousemuir 
and Leith Athletic before the 
Second World War - into the 
professional game. However, 
the conflict diverted his energies 
and it was during his service as 
a submarine engineer on HMS 
Dolphin at Gosport, Hampshire, 
that he was spotted in Royal 
Navy football by Portsmouth, 
then a major soccer power. 


He signed in 1945 and lost 
little time in winning a regular 
berth in the Fratton Park team, 
forming a vividly contrasting 
wing-half partnership with the 
placid, gentlemanly English- 
man Jimmy Dickinson. To- 
gether the two men provided 
the solid midfield platform on 
which was built Poinpey’s con- 
secutive title triumphs of 1949 
and 1 950. an immense achieve- 
ment in the face of stem op- 
position from the likes of Matt 
Busby's Manchester United 
and Stan Cullis's Wolves. 

However, despite his inspi- 
rational play. Scoular frequently 
fell foul of the authorities, and 
his absence through suspension 
from the last two games of the 
1949/50 campaign (following a 
sending-off, which was uncom- 
mon in that era) provoked con- 
troversy and personal criticism. 

Come 1952/53, with the side 
struggling. Scoular was dropped 
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BIRTHS 

BETTERTON /EAHL-MitcandUr- 

suLiarcplcjscdloatBHiuDce the birth 

of a daughter. Amu Siobban. on 15 
March im A«*aer for Stephen and 
Cation. 

DEATHS 

FREEMAN: On IS March 1993, sud- 
denly hui peacefully ax the Raddiilc 
IoCrtpaiy, Oxford, Dr Joan Freeman, 
aged SO veati beloved wife of Ihe laic 
Or John Jrlky. Funeral service at St 
Nicolas' Church, Abingdon on Friday 
27 march al 12 noon IciUaMai ty pri- 
vate cremation. No Dowers T^asfi- 
PoBaiions i/ desired for Sir Michod 
SobcU House, cro Edward Carter 
l FD1. 107 South Avenue, Abingdon 
0X14 IQS. 


Birthdays 

Professor Hairy Alien, Emeritus 
Professor of American Studies. Uni- 
veisity of East Anglia. SI; Mr Mike 
Atherton, cricketer, 30: Mr Norman 
Bailey, baritone, 65; Sir Roger Ban- 
nister. neurologist and former Mas- 
ter of Pembroke College, Oxford, 69: 
Mr Wasim Bari farmer Pakistan 
cricketer, 50; Mr Bryan Bass, former 
headmaster, Gty of London Schooi 
64; Mr Alan Bleasdate, playwright, 
52; Mr Geoffrey Clifton- Brown MR 
45; Mr Bony Oyer, writer and co- 
median, 63; Mr Glyn Davies. High 
Commissioner to Namibia, 56; Pro- 
fessor Patrick Dowling. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Surrey University, 59: Mr 
Peter Godfrey, former senior part- 
ner, Ernst and Whinney, 74; Profes- 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
Th# Mbo*m Rural. ProtJent. Royal Yacfcv 
mu Ajcnaatua. ojicm a new dnHuxst x Pe* 
Barm Motor Boar and Ssffing dob. 
Otaiigetom. CanKU; nod as Pairon. The Ba- 
ler Trait, a Hank Uk Annual Moo Service 

Award* Ccmnoo* ai ibe National Muarum of 


sor Kenneth Gregory, warden. Gold- 
smith’s College. London. 60; Mr 
Akira Kurosawa, film duedor.SS; Sir 
Geoffrey Leigh, chairman. Allied 
London Properties, 65; Sir David Mc- 
N«, fanner Camnrissiancr, the Met- 
ropolitan Police, 73: Mr Michael 
Manser, architect, 69; Mr Andrew 
Milter MP, 49; Lord Morris of Man- 
chester. former MP, 70: Mr Michael 
Nyman, composer. 5J; Sir Rafpb Per- 
rins, former Lord Mayor of London, 
93; Sir Desmond Pitcher, chairman. 
United Utilities, 63; Mr John Rowe 
QG a Recorder of the Crown Court, 
62; Mr Oliver Sherwood, racehorse 
trainer. 43: Sir Ian Todd, consulting 
surgeon. 77; Sir Edward Winter, 
former diplomat, $7; Sir Denis 
Wright, former diplomat. 87. 


Wales. Cation Put. CanUt Tike Dutai of 
Keoc.Pnaklentv+Wf.riicSirokr Anccntian'i 
Du» Service krf Younger Pcoffc, Tjii»jtrr and 
their latotuMba «d Edncatimi Senwe. 
Matter tkwi. ConWt; the Roy- 
jl National Uefaml IhjMuIwh, *jM3 the ft- 
narth lifcfccwt Stnuun, Pannb Pi*n wd wist* 


briefly and asked to leave. 
Though be was restored al- 
most at once, he was granted his 
wish in the summer, and while 
the ostensible reason for his 
£22*250 move to Newcastle 
United was that transfer re- 
quest, the feeling persisted that 
his lurid image did not suit the 
Pompey management. 

The south-coast dub's loss 
proved the north-easi enters’ 
gain, as Scoular was installed as 
the Magpies’ skipper, driving his 
colleagues relentlessly and set- 
ting a rousing personal exam- 
ple. Though League form was 
disappointing for a club with 
such lofty aspirations, there 
was compensation in the FA 
Cup Final defeat of Manches- 
ter City in 1955. That day al 
Wembley saw Scoular at his 
most irresistible. neutralising the 
much-vaunted threat of deep- 
lying centre-forward Don Revie 
through his ruthless marking 


and providing the springboard 
for victory with a stream of rak- 
ing crossfield passes to left- 
winger Bobby MitchelL 

Man-of-the-matcb awards 
were not in vogue at the time, 
but had there been one it must 
have gone to the Geordies’ 
motivator supreme. The City 
fans had barracked him, but he 
claimed such treatment mere- 
ly spurred him to greater efforts. 
As for Newcastle followers, 
they had abhorred him as a dirty 
so-and-so during his Ports- 
mouth days,. but now they de- 
scribed him as “robust but fair", 
which might have been a tad eu- 
phemistic but, nevertheless, was 
pretty much the truth. 

Thereafter Scoular remained 
a cornerstone of United's team 
for the rest of the decade, not 
departing until he was 36 in Jan- 
uary 1961, when he joined 
Fourth Division Bradford Park 
Avenue as player-manager for 


a nominal £1,500. Only four 
months later be tasted success, 
leading his new charges to pro- 
motion to the Third but sadly, 
after one season of apparent 
consolidation, they returned to 
the basement in 1963. 

Scoular continued to play 
into his fortieth year, layin g 
aside his boots in February 
1964, three months before his 
Yorkshire sojourn terminated 
with the sack. His sterling efforts 
on slender resources had not 
gone unnoticed, however, and 
in June he was appointed as boss 
of Second Division Cardiff City. 

A traumatic start at Ninian 
Park, involving an initial run of 
12 games withoat a win, was fol- 
lowed by recovery to finish the 
season in mid- table, but con- 
secutive narrow escape from 
demotion followed before 
Secular’s energetic regeneration 
work bore fruit. As frequent 
winners of the Wfefsh Cup (sev- 


en times under Scoular), 
Cardiff were accustomed to 
qualification for the European 
Cup Winners’ Cup, and in 
1 967/68 they reached the semi- 
finals, where they lost 4-3 on ag- 
gregate to SV Hamburg. That 
stands as the highlight of the 
Scoular reign, though he built 
an enterprising side which came 
dose to promotion in 1970/71. 

However, they feU away dra- 
matically over the two subse- 
quent terms, ailminaring in the 
manager's dismissal in Novem- 
ber 1973. After that he scout- 


ed for Aston Villa and Wolves, 
manag ed Fourth Division New- 


port County for a year, then 
scouted again, for Swansea City 
and Newcastle. Outside the 


game, he worked as a repre- 
sentative for a chemical firm and 
ran a guest house in Cardiff be- 
fore retiring to live near the city. 

In his final years Jimmy 
Scoular was severely incapari- 



Scoular the Scourge 


feted by illness, a poignant end 
to a vibrantly active life. 

Ivan Ponting 

Jcmes Scoufar. ^jotbafcy era) manager, 
bom Lrmgsan Station. West Lothian 
H January 1925; ployed for Fbrtsmauth 
1945-53. Newcastle United 1953-61; 
Bradford fterk Avenue I96l-64;enpped 
9 tjnes by Scotland 195} -52; managed 
Bradford Park Avenue 1961-64, 
CardffGty 1964-73, Newport Coun- 
ty 1976-77; monied (three daughters); 
died Cardiff 19 March 1998. 
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CASE SUMMARIES: 23 MARCH 1998 


Anniversaries 
Births: Donald Malcolm Campbell, 
land and water speedster, 1921. 
Deaths: Raoul Duly, painter and de- 
signer, 1933. On this day: the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury via ted Rome 
and met the Pope; the fast official 
meeting between the two churches 
Tor 400 years. 196te Today is ibeFeaa 
Day of St Benedict the Hermit, St 
Ethehvaki fix: Hemac St Joseph Ori- 
el, St Turibius of Lima and St Vic- 
torian. 


Lectures 

Gresham Collage (Barnard's Inn 
Hail, London ECiJ.- 'fturicfc Reyn- 
Liens, "Art. Aixiiltaun. 1 nod Kdigkffu 
the elusive flight of memory", l pm. 


ihc Ooac Cinaii "ErfevoKm Centre, Civi Of- 
Ooos Hu&sn Road. Bon?. 

Changing of the Guard 

The Hamefaoid Cavalry Menard Rqaaxat' 
mounts the Oucat'f Lite Guard al Ho ne 

Giwds, 11am. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porter of thcAS England Law 
Reports. 

Aggravated trespass 
Capon & ors v DPP; Q8D (Drw 
Cr)(Lortf Bingham of Comh/ff Q. 
Dyson J) 5 March 1998. 

Where a police officer had a 
genuine belief that an ob- 
struction of lawful activity 
would occur if suspected per- 
sons remained oo land in ques- 
tion, his direction under s 69 
of the Criminal Justice and 
Public Order Act 1994 was law- 


ful even if no actual offence of 
aggravated trespass had been 
committed, since the prereq- 
uisite for a direction was a rea- 
sonable belief on the part of the 
officer, not the actual com- 
mission of the offence. 
IOrSmner(UgNDqKm»ott.Ld>er- 
tyija-theapp&snts; PkhadSanes (CPS. 
Newcastle upon TjneJ far the /rosraflfcn. 

Landlord and tenant 

Rainbow Estates LnJ * Tcfaenhaldfli anor,' 
Qi D (Lawrence Gaffns QC amng as 
adputy H$l Court judge) <t 
Although the court had pow- 
er to grant an order for specific 


performance of a tenant's re- 
pairing covenant, not only was 
there a need for great caution 
in granting the remedy against 
a tenant, but it would also be 
a rare case in which it would 
be appropriate. 

Bemtddlfijr 0 u plaintiff; Helen Soffa 
[Turners) for the defendants, 

VAT 

MaftvQatemsand&dwCbmmnr 

QBDfGwvn Office list} (Keene Jj (0 
March ©98. 

Freshly cooked food delivered 
to customers m hot boxes was 


not within the zero-rating pro- 
visions for food in Sched 8, 
Groupl. item l of the Vhlue 
Added Thx Act 1 994, which by 
note (3) excluded supplies “in 
the course of catering". Cater- 
ing included hot food which 
had been heated. The cooking 
process, which necessarily in- 
vohed heating, was within the 
definition of hot food if the 
food was delivered to the cus- 
tomer to be eaten while it was 
still hot. 

JuBan GhoA PridauAxtlar 

Un Monk; PhMpa {C& £ 
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Brown's AIM reforms could lead investors astray 


WEEK. AHEAD IN A throwa w ay tine in last 

week's Budget, Cordon 
Brown announced a series of 
changes that wjjl have a 
profound effect ..on how 
private investors approach 
the Alter nati ve Tiwawtment 
Market. 

The measures, which abol- 
D ish tax breaks for established 

r hTfcR. THAI. LAR5EN AIM companies but increase 


are intended to divert the cash 

coming into the market to the 
firms that need it most. . 

Some have been suffi- 
ciently surprised by the 
changes to suggest that they 
might prompt the collapse of 
the Stock Exchange's junior 
market, which was set up to 
cater for small start-up com- 
panies, well before its third 
birthday. 

In feet, the toddler looks 
set to survive for a while 
longer. However, there is a 
real risk that the changes 
could tempt investors away 
from good investments into 


- poor ones, simply because of 
the tax breaks on offer. 

hiawMher twist, the Chan- 
cellor delayed the changes so 
they do not come into force 
midi the tax year ends in a 
fortnight's time. So stock- 
brokers are on standby for a 
flurry of activity as pmuers 


tax breaks while they still 
can. Once again, the risk is 
that investors pay over the 
odds to take advantage of the 
tax breaks and get their fin- 
gers burned. 

The most far-reaching 
change is the abolition of 
re inve s tm ent relief. This tax 
break, which was introduced 
to encourage investors into 
the AIM market when it was 
set up, allows shareholders to 
avoid capital gams tax as long 
as they reinvest the proceeds 
of then investment in a qual- 
ifying AIM company. At the 
moment, about half the 
companies on the exchange 
qualify. 


This change apphes to all 
quoted companies. Tb cush- 
ion the Mow, however, the 
Chancellor decided that reinr 
vestment relief would sfiQ be 
available for companies that 
are coming to the market, 
provided they arc below a cer- 
tain size. As an extra bonus; 
investors in these firms will 
also qualify for 20 per cent tax 
relief under the enterprise in- 
vestment scheme.* 

The numbers are com- 
pelling. For example, assume 
yon sold some shares with a 
£10,000 capital gain. Put the 
proceeds into one of the qual- 
ifying AIM new issues, and 
you save yourself a CGT bill 
of £4,000. What’s more, you 
then a get a tax rebate of 
£2^XX). Soyoo have effectively 
paid just £4,000 for an in- 
vestment worth £10,000. 

AH well and good But 
what happens when the 
shares starts trading? Sud- 
denly, they are no longer 
eSgible for tax relief. And that 


means that other investors 
may not want to pay the same 
price that you paid and the 
sharescould slide. 

The simple lesson is that 
if you need a big tax break to 
be encouraged to invest in a 
share, you’re probably going 
to get burned 

The same applies to buy- 
ing shares before the changes 
come into force on 6 April In- 
vestors with a CGT liability to 
shelter can do so by buying 

Share Spotlight 

$hn price, pnet 
1120 -j > ■ 

FT-SE 

tf AIM index 
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one or more of the qualifying 
AIM stocks in the next two 
weeks. 

Once again, however, be 
carefuL A number of AIM 
stocks have been driven lip by 
precisely this factor in recent 
months. David Porter at the 
AIM stockbroker BEST In- 
vestments points out that 
shar es in the garden centre 
group Dobbks have risen by 
25 per cent so far this year 
while Fountain Forestry has 
put on 45 per cent Neither of 
these rises has much to do with 
fundamentals, so both shares, 
and many others, could fell 
back once the tax relief goes. 

The March reporting sea- 
son is still in full swing this 
week. Kicking off today is 
building materials group 
Caredon, which is expected to 
report pre-tax profits of about 
£ 147.5m, down from £178m 
last time. Analysts will be 
watching closely for signs of 
a slowdown in the construc- 
tion industry. 


As usual, media analysts 
will hugely ignore FTextecb’s 
figures tomorrow and con- 
centrate on what the TV 
broadcaster has to say about 
future deals. Chief executive 

Roger Luard is believed to be 

dose to a deal with BSkyB in 
which the satellite broad- 
caster would show Flextech’s 


digital satellite service, which 
launches in June. 

The company is also talk- 
ing to Microsoft about 
launching an interactive ser- 
vice using the US giant's 
WebTV software. For the 
record, losses are likely to 
come in at about £53m. 

The glare of publicity on 
Newcastle United will inten- 
sify tomorrow as the football 
Huh releases its first set of 
half-year results since flota- 
tion- Following a new string 
of allegations over the week- 
end, investors will be won- 
dering if errant directors 
Freddie Shepherd and 


Douglas Hall will resign, or 
whether the scandal will 
prompt the company’s three 
non-executive directors to 
hand in their notice. Analysts 
aspect pre-tax profits of 
£&5m. 

Housebuilders will get 
plenty of attention this week 
as Bairalt Deretopments and 
Bearer report their half-year 

figures on Wednesday and 
Thursday respectively. Ana- 
lysts will be asking the two to 
repeat earlier positive com- 
ments from other players. 
Barrel! is expected to report 
profits of £30.9m, up from 
£ 24 . Sm in the previous year, 
while Beazer should come in 
with £30-5m, compared to 
£23.8m. 

On Thursday, retailer Neat 
is expected to continue to 
show other retailers the way 
with a set of sparkling 1997 
figures. NatWest, the stock- 
broker, expects profits of 
£182m, up from £156m in the 
previous year. 
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Snub for Britain as euro wrangles overshadow York meeting 


By Diane Coyle 

Bionomics Editor 


EUROPEAN finance ministers meeting in 
York at the weekend secured broad agree- 
ment about the need to reinforce Europe's 
single market, but this was overshadowed 
by sharp disagreement and jockeying for 
position over the start of the single currency. 

In what looks like an embarrassing snub 
to Britain, it has been decided that the first 
meeting of the new Euro-X inner council 
of finance minis ters from EMU member 
countries wilt take place before the end of 
Britain's presidency of the EU. * 

The meeting, which has been scheduled 
for mid-May under the chairmanship of 
Austria, is bound to heighten fears that noo- 
EMU members will be excluded from key 
economic decisions. The Euro-X meeting 
is to discuss the operation of the stability 
pact, the arrangements for keeping gov- 
ernment deficits on course under EMU. 


Reports due on Wednesday from the 
European Commission and European 
Monetary Institute on which countries have 
met the criteria for membership of EMU 
could bring other problems for the UK. 

There was sharp disagreement over the 
weekend on whether member countries 
need to spend a qualifying period in the ex- 
change rate mechanism. There was also no 
sign of a break in the deadlock between 
France and Germany over who should head 
the European Central Bank. 

Britain on Saturday firmly rejected 
calls to put the pound back into Europe's 
exchange rate mechanism ahead of any 
entry into a future single currency. 

Gordon Brown, the Chancellor, said 
such a step was not needed. "Our position 
is dear. We have no intention of rejoining 
the ERM. 71 he said. 

Britain has opted out of joining the sin- 
gle currency at its launch in January 1999, 
but wants to join in the future if it is in the 


best interests of the economy. The MaaS- 
triciic Treaty, which sets our the convergence 
criteria for membership of the single cur- 
rency, states that countries must have re- 
spected the ERM fluctuation bands for two 
years before qualifying. 

Britain has argued that since the bands 
were widened dramatically in 1993, this con- 
dition is meaningless. It has said that in- 
stead, two years of currency stability should 
be enough. 

Finance ministers from the rest of the 
European Union, with the exception of 
Sweden, reiterated that membership of the 
ERM is a non-negotiable obligation. 

The issue over Britain's refusal to re- 
join the ERM seems set to grow next week 
when the European Commission, the ELTs 
executive arm, publishes a report on which 
countries meet the criteria for monetary 
union. 

The report is likely to exdude Sweden 
from pining the single currency on the basis 


that it has not been a member of the ERM 
for two years. 

Greece, which wants to join EMU as 
soon as possible, long held a similar view 
on the exchange rale grid as Britain and 
Sweden, but last week changed tack and 
joined the ERM in order to qualify for 
EMU by 2001. 

On Saturday, the French central bank 
governor Jean-Claude Tncfaet said he be- 
lieved two yearn in the ERM was dearly 
spelled out in the Maastricht Treaty. 

France, increasingly isolated in a row 
over the future head of the European 
Central Bank, wwed to stand finnfy behind 
its candidate, Mr Trichet. 

Trance intends to defend the candidate 
it has proposed." Finance Minister 
Dominique Strauss- Kahn said. 

Asked about France's isolation. Mr 
Strauss-Kahn quoted Winston Churchill. 
“When nine say no and one says yes, it is 
those who say yes who count.” 


Mr Strauss-Kahn. said EU governments 
would try to reach a deal between now and 

a summit of EU leaden in May. 

But if they failed, it would be up to the 
EU leaders to come up with a solution at 
their 1-3 May summit, when they will 
name the countries which qualify to join Eu- 
ropeanmooetary union at its launch in 1999. 

The German Finance Minister, Theo 
Wugel said he believed an agreement had 
to be reached before the May summit EaD- 
.ure to agree before that could force EU 
leaders into an unseemly scrap over the job 
just when they want to guarantee a smooth 
launch of the euro. Even worse, ibe row 
could just drag on to the end of June, when 
the ECB starts work. 

Against the background of a small but 
noisy demonstration by anti-euro cam- 
paigners, involving light aeroplanes flying 
over York Minster and a chorus of Land 
of Hope and Glory outside the ministers’ 
lunch on Saturday, the preoccupation with 


EMU distracted attention from the formal 

^ Tb tfie obvious delight of British officers, 
the European ministers agreed whole- 
heartedly with Treasury proposals for mov- 
ing closer to a genuine single market in 
goods and capital The meeting put a par- 
ticular emphasis on financial services. 

Mr Brown said: “The challenge in the 
next few years is to make ourselves more 
competitive and raise the sustainable level 
of growth". 

He said the single currency could not 
be a success without a genuine single mar- 
ket, and held out the hope of big gains for 
European consumers. 

Abackground paper from the Treasury 
highlighted big differences in costs and 
prices between the US and EU countries, 
with mobile phone calls, for example, 
between two-and-a-half and four tunes 
dearer in Europe. The UK has the most 
expensive mobile phone tariffs in Europe. 


Shock as 
EMI boss 
gets £l2m 
payoff 


By our City staff 


JIM FI FIELD, the head of 
EMTs music division, is this 
week set to receive the biggest 
golden goodbye in British cor- 
porate history when he col- 
lects up to£12m following a row 
with fellow directors. 

News of the pay-off came as 
Barclays Bank prepared to tell 
shareholders of a £5m pay and 
compensation package for Bill 
Harrison, who quit as chief ex- 
ecutive of Barclays' investment 
banking offshoot after just 13 
months in the job. 

Details of these record ex- 
ecutive compensation packages 
are bound to rc-ignite the con- 
frontation between shareholders 
and board members over ex- 
cessive pay. Barclays is expect- 
ed to tell shareholders of tbe£5m 
package for Mr Harrison in its 
annual report, due to be pub- 
lished on Wednesday. 

Mr Fificld. who is known in 
the City as “Lucky Jim” for his 
sky-high rewards, was being 
groomed to lake up the post of 
group chief executive of EMJ, 


a new position set up with him 
in mind, after 10 years at the 
helm of the music division. 

However, non-executives 
last month opposed his ap- 
pointment after Mr Fifield al- 
legedly demanded total control 
of the business and a compen- 
sation package worth fltim a 
year. Mr Fifiekfs demands were 
rejected, and he has been ex- 
pected to quit ever since. 

Mr Fifield, who has worked 
for EMI since 1988, has col- 
lected more than £34m in the 
last five years. An American 
with three children who travels 
constantly, he previously 
worked for CBS/Fox and Gen- 
eral Mills, the food group. 

Much of his compensation is 
performance-related. EMI’s 
profits are now 10 times their 
level when he arrived. In the last 
decade EMI has acquired Vir- 
gin Records and signed lucra- 
tive acts such as Blur and the 
Spice Girls. 

EMI is expected to justify the 
package by pointing to savings 
which the company will enjoy 
when it doses Mr Frfield’s New 



Pay-off time: EMI’s Jim Fifield (left) Is set to collect £!2m; the package for Barclays’ Bill Harrison totalled £5m 


York office, which costs more 
than f 10m a year to run. 

Sir Colin Southgate, chairman 
of EML who is believed to have 
had a strained relationship with 
“Lucky Jim” recently, has now 
scrapped the plan for a group 
chief executive, according to 
sources dose to the company. 

Instead, the position will be 
split between Ken Berry, head 
of EMTs record label business, 
and Martin Bandier, head of 
music publishing. Sir Colin will 
remain as executive chairman. 
Previously he was to have taken 


a more back-seat role as non- 
executive chairman- 

The Barclays annual report 
is expected to reveal that Bill 
Harrison received total pay for 
his brief spell at BZW of around 
£5m. He joined in September 
1996 with a mandate to build 
the Barclays subsidiary into a 
global business but resigned in 
October last year after Barclays 
reversed its strategy. 

Barclays’ annual report is ex- 
pected to show that Mr Harri- 
son was paid salary and benefits 
of more than £lm in the nine 


months between January and 
October last year. In 1996, he 
earned £L85m in salary and 
bonuses. Part of his compensa- 
tion package was designed to 
compensate him for bonuses 
forgone when he left Robert 
Fleming, where he was head of 
investment banking. 

He is also known to have 
been given 133 fi00 share options 
which can be exercised at £9 j07p 
each. With the share price 
standing at over £18, his options • 
are likely to be worth more than 
£lm. He is also understood to 


have earned a further £150,000 
from another executive reward 
scheme in 1996. In total this adds 
up to£5m. 

Nicknamed “Attila the 
Brum” for his belligerent ap- 
proach and Wst Midlands back- 
ground, he was hired at least 
portfy because of a reputation for 
driving companies ahead and 
motivating employees. 

However, staff at BZW be- 
came concerned when Mr Har- 
rison set about firing bankers 
and bringing in new staff from 
rival investment banks. 


A rag trade to riches story 
as business is sold for £50m 


By Andrew Verity 


A NORTH London member of 
the rag trade who bought into an 
unpromising supplier of braids 
and trimmings for £ 10,000 in 
1978, today finds himself £30m 
richer as he seBs on the company 
to Mercury Asset Management 
for more than £5Qm- 

Peter Shalson is expected to 
realise over £30m after selling 
his majority stake in Braitrim, 
an international supplier of 
packaging amt accessaries to the 
retail fashion industry. 

When Mr Shalson bought 
into Braitrim, the company had 
been going for IS years as a sup- 
plier of braids and trimmings to 


the London rag trade. Its 
turnover was less than half a rufl- 
lion pounds a year. 

Mr Shalson 's first big break 
came when he engineered an 
expansion into dothes hangers. 
It turned out to be a lucrative 
niche. The business took off in 
the 1980s with a further ex- 
pansion into packaging, labels 
and other shop accessories. By 
1997, Braitrim’s turnover had 
leapt to mare than £60m. 

The company has success- 
fully sold abroad and kept a 
tight rein on costs by striking up 
partnership deals with local 
manufacturers and distributors. 

Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment, the City fond manager. 


yesterday bought an 80 per 
cent stake and injected fresh 
capital into the company for fur- 
ther expansion. The deal is 
worth well in excess of £50m. 

Peter Shalson will hang on 
to a minority stake in the com- 
pany that made him rich but 
plans to take a back seat as a 
non-executive director. He said: 
“I think what TU do now is take 
it easy for a few months — in be- 
tween partying. 

“Deciding to relinquish con- 
trol of the business was not easy, 
but the directors and 1 fell that 
Mercury they were the best peo- 
ple to take the business forward 
in the interests of the employees, 
customers and suppliers.” 


Revenue under attack for 
chasing non-existent debts 


By Andrew Verity 


THE INLAND Revenue has 
come under attack for attempts 
by its inspectors to pursue non- 
existent tax debts caused by an 
embarrassing failure of its new 
self-assessment system. 

Accountants say Revenue 
inspectors are' pursuing tax- 
payers for debts even though 
other officials are being pre- 
vailed upon to consider an ap- 
peal against these assessments. 

In many cases, the appeals 
have been necessary because of 
Revenue blunders. The Rev- 
enue has admitted that hun- 
dreds of thousands of tax 
demands were so inaccurate 


A week in Che markets 


STOCK MARKETS 


INTEREST RATES 


that they showed debts as 
credits and vice versa. 

According to the Association 
of Chartered Certified Ac- 
countants, taxpayers are still be- 
ing pursued by inspectors who 
do not appear to have been in- 
formed that assessments are un- 
der appeal. 

Chas Roy-Chowdrey, a 
spokesman for the association, 
said : “The whole thing is a 
dog’s breakfast. They have been 
raising the assessment for 
people to pay when there is no 
liability. The mistakes are still 
ongoing even now.”: 

The Revenue recently told 
tax agents that its computer sys- 
tem, designed by EDS, the US 


CURRENCIES 


software giant, had confused 
credils with debits in more than 
a quarter of a million cases. Tax 
■credits were’ given to people 
who owed tax while money was 
demanded from people who 
were doe a rebate. 

The accountants believe the 
true _ figure for inaccurate 
returns .could be much higher, 
with as many as three million 
returns being subject to 
mistakes. 

They also complain that tax 
demands have gone out for 
less than £1, tax returns have 
been issued for one person by 
two' different offices, and re- 
turns have not been issued 
when they should have been. 
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SmithKIine denies split over 
reviving merger plans 

SMTTHKUNE Beecham denied weekend reports that its di- 
rectors were split over whether to revive its plans to merge 
with its rival, Glaxo Wellcome- A SmithKIine spokesman said 
the report had no foundation. *We said at the beginning of 
thk process that our management team was united, as a board, 
rock solid and unanim ous in its decision to break off talks. 
That remains our current position.” 

It was reported that non-executive directors were split over 
whether they should offer up sufficient In the way of man- 
agement concessions to allow the merger to proceed. Sir 
Richard Sykes of Glaxo has demanded that Jan Leschiy, chief 
executive of SmithKIine Beecham, stand aside as a condi- 
tion of the merger. However, SmithKIine said it wanted to 
scotch suggestions that Mr Leschly's position might be ne- 
gotiable. AH die non-executives were folly involved in tbe de- 
cision to break off talks, the spokesman said. 

Oil states to cut production 

SAUDI Arabia, Venezuela and Mexico said in a joint state- 
ment that they would work together to cut world oil pro- 
duction, the official Saudi Press Agency reported. The 
statement, issued after a surprise meeting of oil ministers in 
the Saudi capital „said they had agreed to “co-operate with 
the re maining members of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries and other producers from outside Opec 
to remove the over-supply in the market by between 1.6 and 
2 million barrels of oil per day”. Crude prices have dropped 
about 26 per cent since November when Opcc announced 
its intention to boost production quotas by 10 per cent. 

NatWest could sell tower 

NATIONAL Westminster Bank said yesterday that it would 
consider an attractive offer for the former NatWest Tower, 
the tallest building in the City, even though it has no imme- 
diate plans to sell. The bank was responding to weekend news- 
paper reports which said NatWest received and rejected a 
£200m offer from Whtes City of London for the 43-storey 
building, which last year was renamed the International Fi- 
nancial Centre. 

“There’s no change in our attitude, which is we have no 
plans to sell it, but if someone made aa offer we would take 
a look,” said Terrence Co His, a spokesman for NatWest. Mr 
Collis said some companies might have sounded NatWest out 
on a price but there had been no serious approaches. 

Strife at French utility 

ELECIRIUTE de France executives have written to Do- 
minique Strauss-Kahn, the French Finance Minister, asking 
him to mediate in a conflict between the state-owned elec- 
tricity utility's chairman, Edmond Alpbandery, and the director 
general. Pierre Daures, Le Monde newspaper reported. Five 
EDF executives are backing Mr Daures, who feels he is the 
object of a destabilisation campaign’ by Mr Alphandety's aides. 

Dispute over Savoy sale 

SAVOY HOTEL said its two main shareholders, Granada 
Group and the Wontner family, will have to decide how the 
proceeds are divided under a two-tier share structure once 
they sefi the hotel group. Shares in Savoy, which owns Lon- 
don’s Savpy, Qandge’s, Connaught and Berkeley hotels, rose 
255p, or 17 per cent, to 1750p on Friday after the company 
said it had received a number 5 of takeover approaches. 

Granada, the leisure group, owns 68 percent of the Savoy, 
though it controls only 42 per cent of voting rights; the re- 
mainder of the shares, and voting control, are held by the 
Wontner famBy. Wolfgang Whiter, a Savoy spokesman, said 
foe division of sale proceeds, “was very much a subject of 
djscossion between Granada and the Wbntners.” Granada 
is insisting that the high voting shares should not command 
asbig a share of the spoils as the Wanmets believe tlky should. 
The dispute threatens to scupper any sale. 
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So this is what New Labour is really all about 



GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON A BUDGET 
THAT WILL 
PROVE THE 
DEFINING 
MOMENT 
FOR BLAIR’S 
FIRST TERM 


THOSE commentators who daimed last 
July that the ChancdJor should have 
tigh tened fiscal policy more markedly in 
his first Budget should now be eating their 

words. The txndeiiying.fecal stance tight- 
ened by ewer 2 per cent of grass domes- 
tic product is 1997/98, the sharpest 
budgetary tig h ten i ng «nce the famous 
Howe Budget in 1981. Of course, they are 
still complaining, bat what more do the 
focal- haushins want? £kd the IMF 
would not ask for such draconian action 
from an emerging nation facing econom- 
ic ruin. And Britain is certainly not that. 

Bat the debate on the fiscal stance is 
really missing, the point of Gordon 
Brown's first full Budget. Litre it or 
loathe it, this Budget will be the defining 
moment for Mr Blair's first term. At long 
last, there is some meat on the New 
Labour bones. In fact, the Chancellor’s 
economic strategy, as spelled out in the 
Red Book, “New Ambitions for Ifeitam”, 
is certainly the most ambitiouc and prob- 
ably the most coherent, statement of a gp*- 
eromeut's overall economic objectives 
since the heyday of monetarism in, the early 
and mid-1980s. ■ 

In those days, Nigel Lawson and Ibny 
Bums combined to provide for the 
Thatcher government a plan of action that 
was based on a dear and consistent set 
of economic principles. Not all of them 
proved valid, but at least they enabled the 
government to unite, not only around a 
series of ends, but also around the means 
to those ends. 


It was never quite the same in the re- 
maining Chaocehorships of the Tbiy era. 
John Major was more interested in the 

minutiae Of ptiHtirs than any thing rise. Nhr- 

man Lanxnu was dearly capable of devis- 
ing a coherent economic {dan, but It did not 
happen to include membership of the ex- 


tbe point. Ken ffatfre was an excellent 
Chancellor (at least until he succumbed to 
electoral temptation in 1996), but be would 
have considered it an ipmh lo be told that 
his actions were inspired by anything more 
. than bluff common sense. Economics, as 
such, was simply never his cup of tea. 

It is dear, in contrast, that the contents 
of the 1998 Red Book have been sub- 
stantially driven by a Chancellor who, for 
good or hi, does care about economics. 
The unifying objective is stated baldly and 
frequently, to raise the UK’s underlying 
rate of growth in GDP. The Treasury ac- 
cepts that this is a very ambitious objec- 
tive. Indeed, they point out that Britain's 
long term growth rare has remained stub- 
bornly fixed at around 22 per cent per an- 
num ever since the mid-nineteenth 
century. Despite a temporary blip in the 
2950s and 1960s, the average growth 
rate since the war has been no higher than 
in the previous hunched years. 

Wilh other comparable countries gen- 
erally doing better than Britain, this has 
left us trailing Europe and the United 
States in terms of productivity and living 
standards. Gordon Brown dearly finds this 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs, and al- 


most all of his major policy initiatives are 
designed eventually to dose the gap be- 
tween Britsh living standards and those 
of our mam competitors. 

This is why he has established a new 
framework for macro-economic man- 
agement which seeks to prevent sudden 
lurches in either monetary or fiscal policy 
causing unnecessary volatility in the eco- 
nomic cycle. The thesis here is that it fe 
no fluke that the economic cydc has co- 
incided with the electoral cycle— the temp- 
tation to use ecoaomk policy instruments 
to sake election booms has amply proven 
tpo great for mortal politicians to resist. 
The resulting booms and busts have low- 
ered the propensity of the private sector 
to invest and have weakened the labour 
market. Hence the decision to delegate 
monetary policy to the Bank of England, 
subject to an inflation objective set by the 
government. And hence the more recent 
decision to legislate a Fiscal Code which 
will increase the transparency and ac- 
countability of future Chancellor's bud- 
getary decisions. 

Critics have suggested that this new 
straitjacket removes too marry degrees of 
freedom from economic policy makers. 
But this need not be the case. There has 
been nothing to explain the Bank's 
puzzling failure to pursue a firm domes- 
tic monetary stance since the election ex- 
cept its own internal machinations. (It was 
highly amusing last week to read in the 
press that the Treasury was emphasising 
the tightness of its fiscal measure in 


order to dissuade the Bank from raising 
base rates. Nothing could possibly be far- 
ther from the truth.) 

Nor is there anything in the new Fis- 
cal Code to prevent the Chancellor from 
implementing a counter-cydical bud- 
getary policy stance if he so chooses. As 
it happens, Mr Brown tends to believe that 
fiscal polity is necessarily rather heavy- 
footed, and is mainly suited lo providing 
a back-drop of medium-term stability, but 
this has not prevented him from weigh- 
ing in with a healthy dose of budgetary 
stringency in the past 12 months. Fiscal 
fine timing was not the main intention here 
— indeed, the failure of such a massive dose 
of budgetary tightening to slow domestic 
demand in the past year should be a salu- 
tary lesson to staunch believers in fine tun- 
ing -but h was a useful by-product as the 
medium-term fiscal problem was being 
corrected 

The new macro-economic strait jacket 
is not the only, or even the main, element 
in the Treasury’s new approach. In addi- 
tion, there arc at least three other major 
areas where direct action has been tar- 
geted under the Brown strategy. Fust, re- 
form of the labour market - Welfare to 
Work, and now the concerted effort to 
“make work pay" at the bottom end of the 
income scale - is intended to reduce struc- 
tural unemployment, and thus increase 
economic growth as the jobless total falls 
to its new sustainable leveL 

Second, cuts in corporation and busi- 
ness taxation are intended id boost the 


level of business investment in the UK. 
As the Tteasuty dearly spells out, the pre- 
sent levels of capital investment are in- 
sufficient to support even the current rate 

of GDP growth, let alone anythmg higher. 

(So much, iwadenially. for those rather 
odd souk who still contend that capital 
spending and economic growth are un- 
connected.) . „ . 

Third, and most ambitious of all, the 
Red Book stales quite specifically that 
“growing inequality not only has serious 
short-term social consequences, but it 
weakens the long-term potential of the 
economy." The government is therefore 
-determined to create a fairer, more 

equal sodely" - the first time, to my knowl- 
edge, lhat the Red Book has enshrined a 
tareet to reduce inequality alongside the 
usual inflation and PSBR objectives. This 
is a departure of considerable importance, 
and one which should not be overlooked 
by ibose who daim lhat New Labour’s eco- 
nomic strategy is nothing more than a re- 
hash of- old Tbry objectives in the hands 
of a new breed of spin doctors. 

A stable macro framework, lower 
structural unemployment, higher business 
investment, and a more equal society - 
lofty ambitions indeed. The 1998 Budget 
is but a step towards these ambitions, al- 
beit clearly a step in the right direction. 
Like the first Thatcher Budget of 1980, 
1998 will be remembered not only as a 
road map for a new government, but as 
a yardstick against which its future efforts 
will come lo be measured. 


Chiroscience considers £IOOm 
float of chemistry division 


Bertelsmann set to 
reveal media alliance 


‘Dual economy’ plea 
for aid to industry 


By our City staff 

CHIROSCIENCE Group is 
looking to sell its ChiroTech 
chemistry division in a move an- 
alysts said could generate at 
least £80m, a person familiar 
with the proposed sale said at 
the weekend. 

Chiroscience, one of 
Britain’s burgeoning group of 
biotechnology companies, has 
already received strong interest 
from several potential buyers 
after putting ChiroTfech on the 
market in recent weeks, the per- ; 
son said. This profitable off- * 
shoot made up about 64 per 
cent of Chirosdence's revenue 
in the first half of 1997. 

The sale would be the sec- 
ond major sell-off in the grow- 
ing UK biotechnology sector. 
CeUtech last year sold its 
“biologies’’ contract drug- 
making unit to Ahisuisse-Lonza 


Holdings AG for £42m, a price 
that may rise to over £5Qm, de- 
pending on future profits. 

“I think it would be a veiy 
good move," said Nick Woolf, 
analyst with BA Robertson. 
Stephens & Co. “ChiroTbch 
operates independently and is 
profitable, and is a very differ- 
ent badness from what they are 
trying to achieve [In drug de- 
velopment].*' 

For CeUtech, the biologies 
sale allowed It to stave off ask- 
ing investors for more funding. 
It also allowed it to concentrate 
on its potentially rhorelucrative 
drug development business. 

Chirosd ence hopes to do the 
same. The Cambridge-based 
company, which was founded fay. 
UK biotech entrepreneur Chris 
Evans, wfll use the proceeds to 
offset its “cash bum,” or spend- 
ing rate, of about £bn a month, 
lessening its need for additional 


fund-raising. Chiroscience 
raised £40m from a rights issue 
in 1996. 

Rebecca Iveson, a Chiro- 
science spokeswoman, would 
only confirm that the company 
was “looking at ways of realis- 
ing shareholder value” from 
ChiroTfech. 

She said “discussions are 
ongoing” and that options 
might include “selling it or 
floating it” but declined to dis- 
cuss progress. ■ 

. . BUI- Blair, analyst with , 
Robert Fleming said Ourolfech 
could be worth as much as 
f 100m, if rated in the same way 
as Oxford Asymmetry, which 
floated this month. That com- 
pany now has a market value of 
£188m. 

“This must be a very good 
time to sell,” said Mr Blair. 
“Chiroscience needs to raise 
money in the nest two years and 


anything they can do to avoid 
a rights issue is good news.” 

ChiroTech focuses on com- 
piling “libraries” of molecules 
that can be used to discover new 
drugs for major drug companies. 
It also makes refined “chiral” 
base chemicals that other drug- 
makers may use for clinical 
trial programmes to test their 
new drugs. 

Its lead product, lactam, is 
the base material for Glaxo 
Well com e’s 1592, which is ex- 
pected to be a major Aids drug 
m coming years. 

It also makes S-Naproxeo, a 
pain killer which it sells to oth- 
er drug companies. 

At a time when drugmakers 
are looking to save costs by out- 
sourcing’ - or contractmg out - 
their research and develop- 
ment, analysts said the Chiro- 
Tfech unit could be veiy valuable 
to the right buyer. 


BERTELSMANN, Europe's 
biggest media group, is poised 
to mak e a key announcement 
today, widely expected to in- 
volve an important interna- 
tional alliance. 

Media reports at the week- 
end speculated that the an- 
nouncement could involve the 
takeover of Random House, the 
largest US publisher, or the 
creation of a publishing joint 
venture with Havas, the French 
media group. 

Bertelsmann’s chairman. 
Made Woessner, is inviting jour- 
nalists to a news conference in 
Munich this afternoon to unveil 
“an important strategic corpo- 
rate undertaking”, said Manfred 
Harnischfeger, head of Ber- 
telsmann public relations. 

Bat Mr Harnischfeger, say- 
ing the negotiations were still 
under way yesterday, declined 
to elaborate. “Wfe won’t say any- 
thing before the news confer- 
ence." he said. 


The weekly news ma gazin e, . 
Focus reported that Bertels- 1 
mann was expected to take i 
over Random House. A part of 
Advanced Media, its best-sell- 
ing authors include Michael 
Crichton, Norman Mailer and 
Pope John Paul 1L 

Such a move would be a con- 
tinuation of Bertelsmann's strat- 
egy to become a leading player 
in the fiercely competitive US 
publishing market and strength- 
en Its international book pub- 
lishing and book club activities. 

Bui a report in the French 
newspaper Le Figaro steered 
speculation at the weekend in 
a different direction. It said the 
French publishing group Havas 
and Bertelsmann were negoti- 
ating plans to create a joint ven- 
ture grouping their trade 
publications. The two compa- 
nies are already partners in a 
book dub. They are also share- 
holders in the European broad- 
casting group CLT-UFA- 


By Michael Harrison 

THE GOVERNMENT came 
under fresh pressure yesterday 
to aid the manufacturing sec- 
tor after the publication of a 
new report showing the extent 
to which Britain has turned into 
a dual economy. 

The study, from the Foun- 
dation for Manufacturing and 
Industry, argues that had man- 
ufacturing grown at the same 
rate as the rest of the econo- 
my since 1990, then employ- 
ment would have risen, not 
fallen/while overall economic 
growth would have been a 
third higher. 

Jane Croot, the FMI’s 
economist and author of Lhe 
study, says that manufacturing 
is punching far beyond its 
weight in terms of its impact 
on jobs, output and living stan- 
dards. She estimates that every 
1 per cent increase in manu- 
facturing output increases 


overall output by half a per 
cent even though manufac- 
turing only accounts for a fifth 
of economic activity. 

Had manufacturing grown 
at the same rate as the rest of 
the economy then growth be- 
tween 1990 and 1997 would 
have been 17.4 per cent, not the 
13.2 per cent actually achieved, 
while the unemployment rate 
would now stand at 32 per cent 
rather than 5.6 per cent 

“The figures highlight the 
development of a dual econo- 
my in the UK with manufac- 
turing on the brink of recession 
and a booming service sector 
which has been fuelled by 
strong demand,” says the re- 
port. 

Ms Croot said this meant 
that the Government should 
not just rely on the control of 
interest rates by the Bank of 
England to manage the econ- 
omy as a whole but must make 
more use of fiscal policy. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


Services 


Make BIG SAVINGS 
on international 
’phone calls 


me Access 
foraOcaBs 


Quality service 
from a wefi esatbfehed 
company 

Worldwide rates - 
Inducing UK 
No rentals or joining fees 
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phone Customer Services : 
for more information or to open r _ 
.in account immediately: 

0800 496 496 3 






BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Services 


P^hmSTICKY prints — 

BRILLIANT SELF ADHESIVE 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS W 

ON AN EASY TO REEL r ^- — * 

‘Backing sheet. , fsrt? 1/1/ 

■Produced from negatives, rarttt . 

photographs or slraea. •’ \ fl 

Express sticky prints are IftAyl 

available in a range of lfffr~7 

6 convenient sizes * — ^ 

from £4.50/100- JT~ 

For further Information and BSP 

prices photo can or write ox irw mmmm 

. PPB HAWP PHOTO SERVICES LTD. 
UifciCIA INDUSTRIAL ESTATE. EAST PARADE, ILKLEY. 

WEST YORKSHIRE 1 -StfctwfcOMLcon 

TEL: 01943 602128 FAX 01943604343 


Opportunities 

F OYL E S 
EDUCATIONAL 


children's books 

A market leading company is looking to appoint 1 
distributors to run their own businesses from home | 
operating book fairs in primary schools. 

-FoH or put rime -Established growth market 

• Co m prehensive training and ongoing s np port 

• A rewarding business working with schools 
Investment in stock and exclusive licence From £5,950 

PHONE NOW FOR INFORMATION PACK AND 
AVAILABLE AREAS. 01264 534850 QUOTING REF GF1 
Master Franchises available in certain areas worldteuie 


Conferences 


IBDNET™ GLOBAL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION AND FLEET BANK 

ONE DAY CONFERENCE 

WITH DISTINGUISHED PANEL OF SPEAKERS INCLUDING: 
Roger Needham, MIL, Microsoft Research Labs 
1st APRIL 1998 - ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB 
Additional Speakers from D.TI, Merrill Lynch, 31 Pic, Towers Perrin 
and Representatives from American States 

MARKETING; BANKING AND STATE INCENTIVE PROGRAMMES 

£395 inc: Lunch, Reception and Copies of Presentations 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Opportunities 


I an» London an 

R an l pmj n 


CONTACT 
Td 0652 680889 
FAX 61652 680667 


Mortgages, Commercial Finance, 
Offshore R anking 
And 

Car Finance 

■ We specialise in reducing the interest 
our clients pay 

• We assist clients who have previously 
been declined 

• We provide our agents with leads to 
acquire new clients 

Sales Agency £950.00 + VAT 

Management Sales Agency £2,020.00 + VAT 

Take the next step and attend our 

National Business Presentation 



Communi^^ons^ 


RE CHOICE 


Australia 

France 

Germany 

Ghana 

India 


USA 5p 

ilia 14p Japan 22p 

- 15p Kenya 45p 

my I5p Malaysia 29p 

t 45p Pakistan 49p 

39p South Africa 35p 
Free Access Number 
24 Hour Access 
Use Any Touch Tone Phone 

Dedicated Call Centre 

Pre Paid Service IfiSI 


Small to Medium Sqzd 
MANUaCTORING/SlKVKE 

Companies 
•Jtapared to complement 
existing &v up. _ , 

Qici^arpxi^axsdacd 

Tek 0171 491 2254 
Mobile: 0411 374808 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 


Computer^Services 

Tel 01788-577220 - Fax 01788-577229 


PH ENOW HAL INCOUE POTEN- 
TIAL, within week&. Prowon busi- 
ness (not ralm). To! 0181 


/* - Spg 

£ USED 

Computer Equipment 


Computers/Services 


g* 05 

g- 
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CO O 

g £ 
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If* SUN * I j 

© | Microsystems f 3 

| ® Aeara Limned * % 

18 Arches Business Centre, Mill Rd 
Rugby, Warks. CV21 1QW 

Please call - if you maintain or repair SUN i 
Also if you have SUN equipment for dispos al | 

To advertise in this section please call the 

Business to Business Team on 0171 293 2742. 


Maximis Internet 

« w i l»W hhjoet UKimraiauiiT 

Exclusively designed and hosted business web sites quickly 
produced with customised graphics, animation, sound sod email. 

Free internet access and insteMtion/trahiing, 

Packages to suit every budget, from a simple page to a multi-page 
interactive site. 

Nationwide service. Same day service by phone, fax or email. 
Top specification, internet-ready PCs supplied at best prices with 
free or discounted website. 

Coll for details 
Mazixnis (0115) 946 894$ 

Email inf ^ iffa ^'rr ti a jaaiAk 
Web site: bttp://www.maxinu‘B.co.uk 


SELF-MADE 

MILLIONAIRE 

.. .nrwah i fa pgtir U a mowey- 
naidng cacrate oOwk wnt ttfl. 

Send tor FREE delate:- 
you wont be dtsappointod ta - - 
JOHN SCOTT 
Dipt INI, PO BOX 40, 
Baustwad NE8 IPO 
or pnm 0151 487 4087 awlm 


TIMEBOMB 

Savecaigsaniesafbrtme. 
Earn Mg money now! 

Our proven proOuta fttas Tear 
3000 compuiof problems 
atmply and qutekty. 
GeBCotinaa Systems 

Tel: 0122 623 0879 
F«e 0177 245 9600 

■w rnwnii pnanm mummjiA 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

SUNDAY j 

MEDIA+ 

NETWORK* 

CTTY+ 

FASTTRACK 

SMART MOVES 

A 24 page pull-out guide 
to careers in Media, 
Marketing & Sales 

A 20 page guide to careers 
in the computing industry 

City opportunities 

For graduates and 
young professionals 

General Appointments 


To advertise in 
this section 
please call the 

Legal 

Appointments 

Team 

on 0171 293 2311. 
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(Mt& particular 
^^^iaiii&for bod^ 
direct wtafa?*e bead p[ ri»e 


^pptA^^' an d> l & u s apd ccrtfaral lawyer who 
adipiiymQtfaiiii who possesses 

rt^XMisibaity 

'erfi toi oicelle^ opportunity, 'please 


STRONGEST IN THE SOUTH 


COMM PROP Thames Wley Tb £25,000 

Outstanding opportunity, particularly for Newiy or Recently qualified to join, progressive, 
innovative team in Commerdoi Property within leading Commetdal P ract i ce. As assist ant 
to a highly experienced Pamer yon will benefit from exceptional support. C on tact Paul 
Carnegie 

PI SENIOR Surrey To £34,000 

Experienced plaintiff PI litigator, prefereably Panel member is .sought by prosperous 
commercial firm, in particular to run a busy new caseload from a major refener client. You 
must have strong client skQte, emoy marketing and are likely to be seeking a post leading to 
early partnership. Contact Paul Carnegie. 

COMM PROP East Sussex Excellent 

Senior commercial property position for 5yr+PQE within Property Business Group of this 
leading Provincial practice. Working on a quality caseload for major diems^Good 
managerial and marketing preferred. Genuine opportunity for advancement Contact 
Paul Carnegie. 

IP/TT Hants Tb £50,000 

Exdliag prospect for 2-SyrPQE, commercially aware IP/TT specialist Leading provincial 
practice with extremely progressive outlook and quality caseload. Drive and personality 
required to market their IP/IT development plans. Genuine opportunity, for the right 
candidate, to make real impact Contact Paul Carnegie. 

IP LITIGATION S. East To £38,000 

Niche Intellectual Property firm has created a role for NQijunior assistant to 4yts PQE to 
assist on substantial IP Litigation for major plc/intcrnational clientele. Opportunity to be 
involved in contracts drafting. Extremely comfortable office environment and state of the 
art support. Contact Paul Carnegie 

CORP/COMM Hants To £50,000 

Experienced corporate and commercial lawyer required for le adin g national practice. This 

— U. r^vltCnn #inJh tn (lie I«mI rtf USIlI KortlA B tfU a su lwH fw ¥h#» UYlllVfTI 


medium pic’s and larger owned managed businesses, i 
preferred. Contact Paul Carnegie. 


EMPLOYMENT LAW .Sumy n Tb £38,000 

Senior role offering plenty of scope for career progression, possibly to run your own amt, is 
available within pre-eminent Provincial practice. Handime the full range of cont entious and 
nan -contentious matters, both respondent and applicant led, you must enjoy marketing and 
practice development Contact Paul Carnegie. 

BANKING LITIGATION S.Wes* Tb £32,000 

Well regarded commercial practice seeks 2-4 year qualified banking litigator to bolster its 
existing team which undertakes a wide range of wore on behalf of a major clearing bank. 
Contact Simon Scott. 


ossibty to run vour own nmt, is 
e frill range ot contentious and 
you must enj oy marketing and 


MATRIMONIAL 


Exeter 


Tb £30,000 


practice. Contact Simon bcotr. 

PLANNING Exeter 

1 fading cntnm cmal practice seeks accomplished planning 
head up its planning and environmental work on behalf of a 
base, uintaet Simon Scott. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT Exeter 

Leading commercial practice seeks senior local government 
Partner level) to head up its Local Government Unit. Contact 


lb £60,000 

ig lawyer (up to partner level) 10 
of a national and regional dteni 

To £60,000 

ngnrfeiHiff sector lawyer (up to 
itart Simon Scion. 


COMM. LITIGATION Avon Tb £30,000 

flim 1 ! 1 mnutiaH a] pfftirg. mmmgf aal litigator with 2r6 JCMS FQ£CDuC2l 

with cotnpany/bankjng/pazmership disputes. Co ntac t Simon Scott. 

PERSONAL INJURY Oxford Tb £40,000 

Highly regarded defendant personal Injury practice seeks a 2-5 year qualified practitioner 
with strong defendant insurance experience as part of its continued expansion . Ex ct llenr 
prospects. Contact Simon Scott. 

CONSTRUCTION Exeter To £40,000 

Thk role will involve contentious and non-oonten trotts work on behalf of contractors and 
non-contractors with cheats ranging from pic’s to large property companies and public 
sector bodies. Contact Simon Scott. 

COMM. LITIGATION Sooth Coast . Tb £45,000 

Highly respected firm seeks a senior heavyweight l i t i ga to r to join this busy dejjmtment. 
Wide variety of work, with pnm'minr amiasia on oonsiTucriaa and TP matters. Excellent 
partnership prospects. Contact Sophie Maiim. 

FAMILY W. Midlands Tb £30,000 

EamQy lawyer required 1 years PQE and upwards. Tb handle all aspec ts of tam fly work in 
parriculttT oigb quality AcczDaiy Relief matters- Forward thinking progressive fine , great 
location. Contact Sophie Maiim 

PERSONAL INJURY Devon TopOJ M 

Leading peraonal injury practice requires a Plaintiff personal injury sobdtnrrtegal executive 
up to 4 yrs PQE. Must be able to develop and hantue own caseload. Rewarding work with 
excellent prospects. Contact Sophie MaEm. 

TAX AND TRUSTS Bristol Tb £50,000 

luatfing national commercial md tax law firm with a growing re p u t a t ion for Its fntemauonal 
work is looking to recruit a senior solicitor. Hie department services a strong base of high- 
net-worth Clients and undertakes trust management, tax compliance and probate work. 
Contact Sophie Mafini. 

COMM. PROPERTY Bristol Tb £29,500 

Tim tier dty firm is looking fix 2 bright and enthusiastic solicitors, newly qualified TO 2years 
PQE. Generalist commenaal roles spedafisng in landlord and tenant and retail and 
corporate support ExccJknt opportunities. Contact Sophie Maiim. 

NON CONTENTIOUS Oxfordshire To £30,000 

Expanding provincial firm requires a newly qualified and upwards sotidtar to handle a 
general r»wnari from a range of quality cbents. Opportunity to develop commercial 
caseload. Friendly environment in an excel le nt location. Cbnlacl Sophie Maiim. 

COMPANY/COMM. PROP Bath Tb £40,000 

Large reputable firm requires a senior lawyer for their Business and Commercial P r o p er ty 
Unite. Covering a broad spectrum of commercial work. Clients include charities and 
education and commercial property specialists. Good marketing sltiDs and sense of humour 
essential. Contact Sophie Maiim 

PLAINTIFF PI Central Essex ■ £Competitrre 

Progressive commercial practice seeks solicitor ideally 2-4 years PQE to undertake 
interesting caseload. Some medical negligence. Good future prospects. Please call Richard 
Morgan, 

PROF. INDEMNITY Norfolk £Oty Rates 

A superb opportunity for a high ctiHbre sofidtor ideallrtip to € years PQE to specialise in this 
de i m uHfing area of work. Proactive role with genuine partnership prospects. Please call 
Richard Jiloigafl- 


I'.r 


MATRIMONIAL/CIVIL N E London Tb £28,000 

Experienced litigation sofidtor is required by this busy practice. The workload has a 
matrim onial bias oomb tn e d with general avu fit^gation mduding landlord ^tiH tenant 
matters. Please call Richard Morgan. 

COMM. LITIGATION Norfolk /Attractive 

Commercial progressive practice seeks impressive newly qualified solicitor to undertake 
insolvency related litigation. Strong department. Please call Richard Morgan. 

COMM. PROPERTY Norfolk Tb £55,000 

Opportune time to join this leading East Anglian practice who are seeking a high calibre 
property sofidtor to join their rejected property team. Appointee is likely to come from a 
recognised C5ty/Regianal firm. \&ried high quaiby workload. This is a senior appointment 
with good prospects. Please call Richard Morgan. 

DP/IT Combs £Impressive 

Superb opportunity exists withm thte prestigpotjs practice for a sofidtor 2-5 years PQE to. 
deal wfth non contentious wort Brotechnological background an advantage. Strong 
academic credentials and recognised CSty/regfomd experience required Please call Richard 
Morgan. 

PRIVATE CLIENT Lines Do £26,000 

WeU estabfished practice seeks an experienced legal executive or individual with relevant 
Kxxmnta^Ae^e oper^ to undertake mteresting mix of wills, trust and tax wort 
Please call Richard Monaco. 

COMMERCIAL Bath Xo £55.000 

Evading Bath practice seeks a solicitor (suit 2-4 years) to join its expanding Commercial 

comm, litigation w. country To £30.000 

^, a . solic i UJr “ “** o® and develop aquLhy caseload 
Drawing from a strong Commercial cheat base tins is an excellent opoortunitv wirh nMCMM, 
for prqgressfon. (suit 3-6 years). Contact Bridget Lavin. opportunity with prospects 

RES. PROPERTY W. Cornwall Th ^ Ann 

Established South West practice requites a SaUcitoriLeeal FWmk*. ,^ Cl7 , 'u U 1 

PERSON^ INJURY Somerset tv, &(% aaa 

Sidte Plaintiff finn seeks a talented fitfoator for a full caseload 

TAX TRUSTS ’ Bristol TftffdcnnA 

ssasaawaBBSfesssssgSi- 


COMM. PARTNER CornwaU Tn^oXn 

Coy life?... Gets Life! TO £50,000 

*0 — k Commercial 

Leading practice seeks a skilled te chnician -Lith a spaikv nenmai ^ ^'9®® 

ssvm£ 00 hish - p “ Q ' ^ ^ ^ s 




Legal Opportunities 

No. 87 Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1BD. Tel: 0171 404 9966 Fax: 0171 404 9955 
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Charity isn’t a dirty word 
and lawyers can gain by 
waiving their fees, says 

Grania Langdon-Down 


OFFERING legal help for free should be 
seen by lawyers as a professional obliga- 
tion and not as some “ idiosyncratic ex- 
pression of charitable goodwill'’, according 
to a rallying ay from the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Lord Bingham of CdrahiLL 

He has given his enthusiastic support 
to the Solicitors 1 ’ Pro Bono Group (SPBG) 
as it prepares to launch a membership dri- 
ve next month among the 10,000 law firms 
in England and Wiles. 

Lord Bingham said solid tors across the 
country bad always carried out work pro 
bono publico - for the public good - but it 
tended to be done piecemeal and ad hoc, 
depending on the charitable instincts of the 
individual or firm. 

In the SPBG's first newsletter, he says: 
“Firms have been slow to publicise their 
pro bono work, perhaps for fear of en- 
couraging competition, perhaps out of con- 
sideration for their clients who do pay full 
fees. Much valuable pro bono work has 
been bom to blush unseen. . . 

“In this, as in otherways, we have lagged 
behind some other jurisdictions. In the Unit- 
ed States, particularly, but also in some parts 
of the Commonwealth, such as New South 
Whies, the performance of a measure of un- 
paid work has come to be accepted, not as 
an idiosyncratic expression of charitable 
goodwill but as firm professional obligation, 
a duty accepted by those who enjoy the great 
privilege of practising law. 

“No practising lawyer is unaware of the 
centuries-old taunt that the only profes- 
sional concern of lawyers is their profes- 
sional remuneration. There can be no more 
effective riposte than a willingness to 
woJk, part of the time, for no thing ." 

Certainly, the taunts of politicians about 
“fat-cat lawyers" stung the many solicitors 
who do pro booo work- estimated by a Law 
Society survey to be worth about £140m a 
year. 

For Feta Sweet,SFBG's director, the dif- 
ficulty with promoting pro bono work is that 

“lawyeiy anfnmafirfllty w pmhlftms rather 

than potential You can find a lot of cyni- 
cism and lots of politics - if we highlight 
things that are being done, firms can be ac- 
cused of self-promotion. So we try ’to sell 



More and more 
lawyers are 
wanting to give 
something back 
to society and 
gain valuable 
expertise at the 
same time 

Photograph: 

Brian Harris 


something for free. There is somethihg they 
can get out of it, too - both for themselves 


as individuals and for the community they 
serve." 

A former employment lawyer, Sweet re- 
membered taking on cases for clients 
whose money or legal aid ran out. “If you 
have a grain of humanity, you cannot 
just turn them away when their funds 
run out. This is why so many small firms 
do pro bono work because that is their diem 
base. 

“But some parts of the profession have 
lost that tradition as firms have become larg- 
er and more commercially based What they 
needto see is that pro bono work offers their 
lawyers broader experiences, which can 
only help in recruitment and training." 

She hopes the SFBG’s first conference, 
on 6 June in London, wiH provide a forum 
for e xchanging • information and expert-. 

races and eafptoring new ways crfdEferkgfiee 
legal services. 


Last year, City firm Lovell White Dur- 
rani, which provides free legal services in 
Commonweal th/Caribbean “death row” 
cases, appointed solicitor Yasmin Waljee 
as its first full-time pro bono officer. Sbe 
. receives about 10 to 15 calls a week from 
a wide range of community groups, char- 
ities and individuals, who she then match- 
es with one of the many volunteers from 
within the firm. 

Waljee explains her role in Legal Net- 
work Thlevision’s 500th programs , indu- 
ing and Development Today, which focuses 
on the increasingly important place pro 
bono work has in professional practice and 
■development 

She tells the programme: “The stimu- 
lus has come from the young solicitors with- 
m tfie firm who are particularly keen to put 
something back into the community and 
want to see a difference being made to in- 


dividuals’ lives. As a result this has brought 
about a pro bono culture and a more pos- 
itive environment within the firm." 

For Tbny Willis, partner in the City firm 
Clifford Chance and chair of the SPBG, the 


Young solicitors want to 
see a difference being 
made to individuals’ lives 


important message is that pro bono work 
should be “imbedded'’ into the culture of 
every firm and into legal education. He 
stressed how important it was for the 
SPBG, set up last September, to strike the 


right note in promoting the better man- 
agement of pro bono work. 

“It snot a case of us prancing round the 
regions telling them what to do," he said. 
“W: have more to learn from them titan vice 
versa and if we don’t get that right then we 
wiH engender some hostility. Smaller firms 
already tend to do the most pro bono work 
and the big commercial practices have a lot 
to leant from them." 

Turning to legal education, he added: 
“It has always distressed me that solicitors, 
when they are training, do not necessarily 
come through with a feeling thatthey have 
an obligation to help the community." 

Professor Nigel Savage, chief executive 
of the College of Law, echoed this concern. 
“Ideas of civic responsibilities and public du- 
ties disappeared under foe drive to make 
lots of Arthur Daley lawyers out to make 
money for their firms," he said. 


However, there is also a concent that 
the Government would merely use pro bono 
work as an excuse to cut legal aid. Rosaleen 
Kfibane. partner in the Birmingham legal 
aid practice McGrath & Co, said: “There 
is the argument that as long as solicitors 
are prepared to do this work for nothing 
there will be no need to arrange payment 
for iu particularly in the field of benefits 
tribunals. 

“But are we supposed to sacrifice the 
goodwill of our clients in the hope foal fund- 
ing will be made available? In the current 
climate, there is likely to be less and less 
funding available.” 

Legal Network Television, 2 Breams 
Buildings. London EC4A 1DP ( 017 J 611 
7400). Solicitors Pro Bono Group, 15 St 
Swilhin ’s Lane. London EC4NSAL ( 0171 
9295601) 
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OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITIES 


PROPERTY To £85,000 

One of test yearis major success stones continues to 
thrive and offers an exciting future in property to: a 
lawyer with 0-2 years’ pqe. brownfield site acquisition 
experience and an interest in development; 2-4 yea’ 
qualifieds to work on major developments; aid a 3-4 
year qualified wtth general aS- round experience. 
Ref: D28005 

CONSTRUCTION Hong Kong To £Ex pat 

The good times are stfl roBng in Hong Kong, where 
ooTstnjctton lawyers with 2-3 or 4-5 years’ pqe in 
contentious or non-con te ntious work wil enjoy a vforant 
mix of high quality work and fantastic times outside the 
office. There are several enticing fringe benefits, 
including free use of toe Sm Junk. Ftofc D44865 

■jflX R> £75,000 

tfyou joined a major City firm with a market-tearSng IT 
practice as Its only tax assistant with any experience, 
you would have flvsry right to expect both very varied 
work and really good prospects. That is exactly what, 
you will get here if you can show 3+ years' pqe. Might 
also look at go-flhead partners. Reft D50B8 • 

CORPORATE TO £55,000 

Thte feeding City fim represents the way erf the future, 
it givas assistants responsibility and rewattis thorn 
exceptionally well for doing a good Job, handing out 
promotion on-tha basis of ability, not time served, tf 
you are an ambitious 1-3 years qualified corporate 
lawyer, this Is a great first move. Refr 026727 

trade mark ASSISTANT To £50.000 

patent group of this leading City law firm, which e 
ranked as one of the best In the country with dents to 
m*ch . The way B orfy up for an assistant who Joins Jb 
in-house M service trade mark and patent agency, 
which also caries out retted legs work, ftafc D38Z74 

INSOLVENCY LITIGATION To ESenior equity 

Ifyou areiocWig fora leading practice where 
mend the rest of your caraer. then this top ^ City ton 
could ft the bB. It continues to grow h an ar®9 of its 
practice, which B refected * some very ■■‘ r nP^tfv9 
drawgto partners. A hetetywti#* insolvency Stigator 
wil bereft stra^a^- Refc D46857 \ . 


ENVIRONMENTAL /PLANNING To EEquIty 

This top 20 City firm recognises the importance of 
environmental work and has the important and high- 
profile efients required to buW a practice rapidly 
and propel lawyers with 0-3 years' pqe or more 
senior lawyers, including partners, to prominence. 
There are real benefits from getting in at the start. 
Ref: D28068 

FILM PRODUCTION/FINANCE To £65,000 

This leading .medkxn-steecl Cfty firm has some of 
the biggest cierts in the business. Inducting top 
broadcasters and Hoflywood agencies, and now needs 
a 3-4 years quaMed ftm finance lawyer for ftsmaket- 
leacfrig team. This Is an outstanefing opportunity. 
Ref: 047343 

EMPLOYMENT To £40,000 

This weS-known south London. firm has'a high quality 
employment teem fostructed by several major trade 
union efients to act for them said their members. This 
is an interesting positjor that should attract any 3+ 
years qualified employment Itigator keen on enjoying 
fife out of the office too. Raft D2S377 

MEDICAL LITIGATION To £45,000 

As the market-teader fn defendant meefied litigation 
work, this well-known medum-slzed C8y firm offers a 
vay sound career to lawyers with 0-2 years' pqe, 
although relevant experience is not vital This is a firm 
comrrftted to.hejpfog yomg tewyers dswA^ thar sK2s 
and reap the rewards of their work. Reft D18792 

CORPORATE To £75,000 

Arguably the fastest growing law firm in the City Offers 
simtefly rapid promotion to corporate lawyers with 5 
years' pqe from another leading Oty firm. It has a 
client base that many: far larger firms would be jealous 
of and almost unfimted potential- Join In, buckle up. 
and anfoy the very wel-pald rida. Ref: D38435 

SHIPPING To £45,000 

RwHlbefufl steam ahead for the career of the young 
shipping. lawyer with 0-2 years' pqe who joins the 
London office of tills leading national firm. Working in 
a smafl'team which rewards good performance, you 
vrii work on a rrfix of wet and dry matters. Cantonese 
speakers are espedeOy welcome. Reft D15B57 


For further information, In 
complete confidence, please 
contact Um Marshall, Alison 
Jacobs or Gavin Sharpe (all 
qualified lawyers) on 0171-405 
6062 {01 81 -540 11 22 or 01 71- 
794 8188 everings/weekends) or 
write to them at QO Legal, 
Confidential fax: 0171-831 6394. 


QD Legal 
37-41 Bedford Row 
London 
WC1R4JH 


London 

Bfrmingham 
Leeds 
Manchester 
Hong Kong 
Paris 


New York 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Amste rd a m 

Toronto 

Vancouver 


CENTRAL 

LONDON 



PROPERTY LAWYER 


An established and well respected 
Trade Union firm, Pattinson and Brewer 
are looking for an energetic and quality 
driven 2/3 years qualified solicitor to 
support the conveyancing partner in a 
busy and expanding department 

The successful candidate will be 
capable of demonstrating excellent 
skills in all aspects of conveyancing 
including commercial, domestic and 
landlord and tenant 

Will drafting experience will be an 
advantage and I.T. skills are essential. 


Please apply with C.V to: 

Penny Stewart 
Pattinson & Brewer 
30 Great James Street 
London WC1N3HA 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


P(€ 


If you have a complaint about an item in this newspaper 
which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, harassment or 
discrimination, write to the editor about it. 

If you’re still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 

THIS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PCC’s DECISIONS 

1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AE 
Telephone 0171 353 1248 Facsimile 0171 353 8355 
This space has been donated by the publisher 
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Art gives shape to phantom limbs 
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This woman lost her hand in a car accident, but can still feel it and her engagement ring Photographs: John Vqos 

^ At first I used to get quite uptight that I must be crazy 
because I was imagining a hand; but nobody can convince 
me that it is just in my mind. I do miss my arm, yet the ga 
phantom pain makes me feel whole again S 
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ACROSS 

1 Too much double to 
help soldiers (8) 

6 Points out normal energy 


bank (4) 

10 I use the lot to produce 
profile (10) 

U Pile of money taken out 
of real business (5,5) 

12 Hear of English river 


crew (4) 

13 Head off opening move 
to an extent (5) 

14 Sculpture tbafs not out- 
standing? (3,6) 

16 Overweight American 
girl serves cocktail (9) 

19 Light suit (5) * 

21 Mark's panic doesn't 
come to an end (4) 

23 Use hammer to hack 
round cold pipe (10) 


25 Role for a strolling play- 
er? (4-2,4) 

26 Depose head of state in 
public (4) 

27 Issue direction, only ft’s 
without force (6) 

28 Wind and a sleety rain 
initially developed (8) 

DOWN 

2 Allow one to enter bor- 
der region in Ireland (7) 

3 Gullible about Henry 
who’s very ambitious (9) 

4 Start working hard (5) 

5 Somehow fed Katie's 
coach should get a share 
of the benefits (1£,23,4) 

6 Quarter of Poles are sor- 


7 Prevent Rex getting m a 
pass (5) 

8 A tenor is absorbed by 
French composer's stuff 

15 Sainee’s certain to get 
out of pledge - it’s despi- 
cable (9) 

17 Welcome a challenge, by 
the sound of it (7) 

18 Love short piece of mu- 
sic (7) 

20 Note flyer’s accepting 
new advice (7) 

22 About to eaten fine river 

fish (9 

24 Locations in Angus I 



Catch Switsair's *ariy 
bird, be in Zurich by 
9 a.rrt., shaking 


iate starters, doing 
business while they 
are still suspended. 
We'rs also fh* last 
to return. longer 
business days can 
mean shorter busi- 
ness trips. 
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The artist Alexa Wright with one her doctored pictures showing a man with the hand he feels but cannot see 

Clare -Gamer on how an artist is tackling Qhe of medicine's most puzzling phenomena 


ON the left is a woman who can 
open and dose her band, which 
helps to ease die pain. When flic 
fain increases, the hand seems 
to get larger. The man pictured 
above can contror the move- 
ments of the hand until suddenly 
he realises it isn’t there. 

Which is the true body: chat 
which is outwardly visible or that 
which is experienced? This is the 
question posed by the artist 
Alexa Wight in her portraits of 
amputees. 

Ms Wight has been fasci- 
nated, by the relationship be- 
tween/tbis thing we call self” 
and the material body. “After 
Image”, a collection of digitally 
manipulated photographs 
which visualise the subjective ex- 
perience of amputee’s phantom 
limbs, is the culmination of her 
wort 

“My recent work with ant- 
putees uses the genre of por- 


traiture to expand upon my 
previous investigations of the re- 
lationship between body and 
soul,” she said. “For the first 
time in my work ’the body* is 
that of a specific individual, 
whose subjective reality is rep- 
resented within the context of 
their daily lives. The authenticity 
of the photographic image is 
questioned in this work, as is the 
authenticity of body image.” 

In these photographs, Ms 
Wright addresses die vesting 
fact that while the people in the 
images regard die phantom as 
part of themselves - because 
theycan fed it- everyone else 
believes that the person’s being 
stops at their stump. 

Phantom limbs - the expe- 
rience of persisting sensory per- 
ceptions after limb amputation 
-remains one of the best known 
yet most ptnzlingmedical phe- 
nomena and is experienced by 


70 to 100 per cent of amputees. 

The man photographed with 
his phantom hand on the table 
was injured in a car accident in 
which his arm was crushed. X- 
rays showed his arm was se- 
verely damaged, but the band 
was left in tacL His hand is still 
painful, mostly in the thir d fin- 
ger- It also itches much of the 
'time and wants to scratch it 
He said: “I can’t imagine be- 
ing without the phantom be- 
cause it is there all the time and 
it is very like eating or breath- 
ing: I can put up with it quite 
adequately and would probably 
miss it if it went away. I might 
wish it wasn’t so irritating, but 
I think I would rather keep it as 
it is than risk losing It.” 

The woman with her large 
phantom hand was also in- 
volved in a road accident in 
which she lost her hand. She de- 
scribes berFhantom:“Whra 


pain increases it seems to be 
larger, it is definitely heavier 
than a normal limb. I can open 
and dose my hand, and this 
helps to case the pain ... 1 am 
not aware of the wrist at all, but 
I can move the fingers” 

In the accident she was 
aware that her engagement ring 
cut into her finger and, she says 
the ring is still there. 

“At first I used to get quite 
uptight that I must be crazy be- 
cause 1 was imagining a hand; 
but it k so definite that nobody 
can convince me that it is just 
in my mind. I wasn’t bom like 
this and obviously I do miss my 
arm, yet sometimes the phan- 
tom pain makes me feel whole 
again.” 

■ “After Image”, sponsored by 
Wellcome 'Rust, will be at the 
Ruskia School of Drawing and 
Fine Art, High Street, Oxford, 
from 20 April to 8 May. 


All prices shown are inclusive of VAT are in pence per minute, and hove been rounded to the nearest penny. 
Comparisons made between BT and PRIMUS Pro-Paid standard daytime rates. Rates apply to calls made until 30/4/98. 
Offer Is for new PRIMUS customers who Join between 1/3/98 and 31/3/98. Calls from payphones and mobile phones 
may subject to a surcharge. 


CALI THE WORLD 
WITH PRIMUS 




PRIMUS 
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USA 
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24p 
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Australia 
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Japan 
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Canada 
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24p 
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quality lines and a 24 hour customer call centre, you have nothing to 

lose and pounds to gain with PRIMUS. one of the world's lamest 
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0800 0360011 
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